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(‘‘wRETcH!” SHE LAUGHED, ‘‘ HOW DARE YOU COME HERE? 


TWICE CHOSEN. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 


A DISAPPOINTING MEETING. 


“Brzess me!’ cried Mr. Thorndyke, a few 
mornings after, as he sat at the breakfast 
table with an open letter in his hand. ‘* Why, 
Cecil Egerton is in England, and is.coming to 
- lookus up! He says he will be here to-day, 
knowing that he will always find a welcome in 
the house of his old friend. My dear, you 
must order a room to be prepared for him. 
Of course, we shall be glad to see him, and I 
&m sorry he has been so ill. Scamp, here’s a 
chance for you to show your. powers of nurs- 
ing. You will like a visit from the Major, will 
you not?” 

Adela did her best to look unconscious ; but 
& tell-tale colour dyed her cheeks, 

“Iam sorry Major Egerton has been ill,” 
she said, gently. ‘Does he tell you at what 
time he will arrive ?” : 

“No; I wish he did, for your mother and I 
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are going into the town shopping after lunch, 
and we should.like to be at home to greet 
Cecil. You may be taking him up into the 
tree again—who knows!” 

The girl shook her bright head. 

‘“ Have no fear,” she returned, with a 
smile. ‘ I have not been there since that day.” 

‘*T remember; it was a sudden conversion ! 
But I never understood why you gave it up all 
af once.” 

‘‘Did you not wish me to do so, dad?” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, my dear; but you don't 
always follow out my wishes.” 

“Don’t 1?” she returned, thoughfally. 

‘No, or you would now be engaged to Car- 
rutbers.” 

‘‘T am weary of the man’s name,” she cried, 
pepelentiy. ‘Papa, why did you want me to 

engaged? I would rather stay at home 
with you and mamma.”’ 

“ That is all very well, Adela, so fong as we 
are spared to you; but if we had gone over 
to the great majority, what would you do 
then?” : 

‘*I should wish to die, too,’ she answered, 
tears starting to her soft eyes. 





I'LL CALL COOK TO PIN A DISH-CLOTH TO youR coaT!”y 


‘* Bat we cannot always do what we wish; 
and when Carruthers told me he wanted you 
for his wife, a weight seemed lifted from my 
mind.” 

‘‘Dad, 1am sorry to disappoint you; but 
it can never be,” she said, earnestly, and, 
rising, she went to his side and kissed him. 

** Well, well, when the time comes, choose 
wisely, my child—a man who is able to sup- 
port you. It is a sorry thing for a woman to 
have perpetually to solve the question of how 
ends are to be made to meet, and requires a 
deep and unusual love to bear the strain with- 
out becoming weakened by it.’’ 

‘If love deserves the name, father, trouble 
must draw those who share it oloser.”’ 

“It is possible, my dear; bat itis not the 
usual result.’’ 

‘It would be a happier world if it were,” 
said Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘There is nothing 
sadder than for two human beings to wreck 
their lives by the fatal mistake of marrying 
without deep affection.” 

‘* And yet you would have me accept Lord 
Carruthers !’’ replied her daughter, hotly. 

For a moment the Rector's wife was silenced 
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—she felt she had played a wrong card; the 
next she answered gently,— 

‘Lord Carruthers is a man we could 
intrust with your happiness, my darling; few 
real troubles could reach you as his wife.” 

‘Not so, mother; the greatest of all 
sorrows would be mine, to be daily and hourly 
with him, maddened by the knowledge that I 
was bound to a man I could not love. I should 
soon hate him!” replied Adela, with brightly 
flashing eyes. 

** Hush! my dear, do not say sach things. 
I hope you could hate no one.” 

“Could I not? Mother, I could be a good 
hater!”’ 

‘*‘ IT do not like to hear you say so,” said Mrs. 
Thorndyke, sadly. 

‘Poor old mother! I am not like you ; you 
have a far gentler nature than mine. I am 
sorry to horrify you; but you cannot quite 
realise how keenly I feel things,’ and Adela 
kissed her affectionately, and left the room. 

‘She is right,” said the Rector, after a 
pause. “Scamp is strong for good or @vil. 
May Heaven grant that the strength of her 
nature may be turned into a tight channel ! 
She will love with all her heart and #oal, and 
that very love will wreck her if mist#anaged,” 
and he sighed deeply. 

“I cannot think her strong for evil, 
Edward!” said Mrs. Thorm@yke; warmly. 
‘“ Adela has a most gonerows mature; she has 
never harboured ® mean <p done a 
shabby action, and she has a g sense of 
religion, although she is not fond of talking 
of it.’ 

“She has ® grand character, Mary,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Thorndyke, “in whith there is 
room for large faults, but no petty ones. Be- 
lieve me, she is just the woman to saffer 
keenly.” Delat” sighed 

“ Poor Mrs. Thornd “fT 
hope her life will be a happy one.”’ = 


“ Amen |” her husband, wad 
silence fell between them. 
> a 7. 7 * 


At lunch the Rector talked of little else but 
the anticipated arrival of his friend Major 
Egerton, awd Adela listened, but took small 
part in the Gdnivertation. A sudden oopness 
amd reserve seemed to have come over ber. 

* Papa,” #he waid, * you will be back % re 
ceive hith, will you not?” 

“ You, wndoubtedly, if Ioan,” he had replied. 
“Your mother says he did not arrive till 
nearly six até time, @nd we will call at the 
station to mest the down-.train from London 
at half-past five, and him home with us 
in triwmph. Will that de?” 

‘* Very nicely, indeed !” she returned, witha 
smile. 

‘** You don’t think he will come earlier ?’’ 

**T can't see why he should ; he never has 
done so before, and he would have to leave 
town very early to save the previous train. 
If he should arrive, however, you will be here 
to receive him! ” 

‘I don’t know,” she responded shyly. ‘I 
might not he in, either.” 

** You had better not go out, Dela,” said her 
mother. ‘ Youand Major Egerton used to be 
gr at friends—sarely you will be pleased to see 

im?” 

She flashed hotly. 

“Tt is so long ago!” she replied. ‘‘ He may 
be changed since then, or may think me so.” 

‘Egerton is not the man to change; all 
the years I have known him he has been the 
same,” asserted Mr. Thorndyke, stoutly. 

“That is a character worth having,” said 
Adela, and then she turned to her mother. 

** When do you start, dear?” 

‘* At once, I must put on my bonnet. Peggy 
was ordered before lunch ; dinner punctually 


at seven, Adela, look after the cook a little, 
will you, my child?” 
“Shall I prepare the pastry for you, 
— You always say it is nicer when 
a” 


“ Yes, you make it so light; do it, there’s a 


“ That I will, with pleasure.” 





‘‘Can I get anything for you in the town, 
Adela?” asked Mr. Thorndyke, rising from 
the table, and waiting in the doorway to pnt 
the query. 

‘*No thank you, papa. I have everything 
in the world that I want!” 

‘‘ What! everything?” he replied some- 
what quizzically ; but Adela pretended not to 
hear, for she was speaking to her mother; 
but the clear skin showed a passing flush. 

An hour later she was in the kitchen, 
wrapped in a large holland apron, embroidered 
in fern leaves, with her sleeves well turned 
back, her rounded arms whiter than even 
nature had made them, powdered with flour, 
keeping her promise to her mother of making 
the pastry, while the cook had betaken her- 
self to the scullery to attend to other matters. 
a much as she oom ay to see Oecil 

gerton again, shrank shyly from meeting 
him, especially in the absence of her parents. 

She had thought of paying Marsden Hall a 
visit, on purpose to be out of the way when he 
arrived; but her mother’s wishes had pre- 


vented her doing so, She felt that her own 
invitation had brought him down. 

He had it, to be sure, bat she would 
ae pln ge ig ee 
tion ; a —— tingling ings 
jostled cach other in her mind. She had 
adm she not forgotten ;” 


“Noman Should gain her unsought,” she 
told herself, wad there was a bright 
look in the bias eyes, such as they had often: 
worn in childheed, but which aad not been seen 
80 frequently of Mate. 

There was ® @light sound in the doorway,- 
on ae looked up to meet the loving gaze 

For one moment et heen sup. 
pressed emotion—the next she was holding ap 
¢Wo flonr-covered hands, 


Papa is going to meet you at the station, 


SS 

‘« Have I come too soon, Adela?” he asked, 
with « slight imtonwtion of reproach in his 
voice. 

“Why! don’t you see you have? I'm 
making tarts!" 

“Cannot I help you?” 

“You! I cannot imagine Major Egerton ap 
to his elbows in flour at all!” and she broke 
into a merry laugh. 

“ Let me try,” he said softly, coming close 
to her side. 

‘‘No, no, avaunt! Who ever heard of a 
soldier in the kitchen ?” , 

**A good many people, if they live in a 
garrison town; it is difficult to find one where 
there is not a soldier.” 

* Are they indeed so invincible ? ”’ 

* Are you not going to shake hands, 
Adela?” 

“Certainly not, in my present capacity ; 
there’s time enough for that.”’ 

A look of disappointment setted upon his 


es. 
eT dip mine in the flour too, then we 

shall not be able to laugh at each other,” and 
he moved toward; the jar; but she snatched 
it up with sudden perversity. 

‘*No, no, you would spoil it; and now, tell 
me how did you know where to find me?” 

‘‘T walked from the station, saw your 
parlour. maid in the hall, and learnt from her 
where you were. She was with you when last 
I was at Winsthorpe, and knew I was to be 
trusted.” 

‘Then she is better acquainted with you 


He had expected’a different welcome; and 
yet Adela’s heart was full of love for him, full 
enough even to satisfy his ¢raving for it, 
had he been able to gaze into its hidden 
depths ! 

** Sappose you go into the dining-room, and 
ask Sarah to give you some lunch? ’”’ she stg- 
gested. 

“No, thanks ; I don't want any,” he 
answered, with a shade of annoyance, 

‘* Have you had it?” 

*- Often,” he replied, 

** Bat to-day?” 

“No; not to-day.” 

She walked to the door and called to the 
parlour-maid, and gave some orders, and after 
awhile the woman appeared and said all was 


ready. 

By that time the cooking arrangements 
were over, and Adela shook her fingers clear 
of the flour. 

* Now,” she said, imperiously, “come and 

to eat.” 


have i 
*“ Are with me?”’ 
* You gee I am,” . 


“ Very well,” and he followed her meekly. 

When reached the dining-room he 
made a captare of her white hand. 

« .” he said, simply, “I received your 
letter. It wit unc wary galt” . 

“Did #7?” she answered, with crimson 


3 


‘| cheeks. “ Will you take chicken or beef?” 


“ Neither, thank you,” he replied, loosening 
her from his otasp. 

“Oh! Mrwiie na og 1 

“ & and ®& please.” 

She ae. a chair out from table, 
poured the sherry from @he decwnter, and 
placed a silver biscaiit-box Belfere him. 

“I wish I could perwamlls you to take a 
maid; “ mow, Major, 
se excuse me I go upstairs and 

off my apron, I know. Wien you have 

Will like » ciger tn the tent, and 
you by-amd-by. 

Saying which, Adela Thorndyke left the 
Cecil Egerton looked after her. 

! Scamp!” he mured, “and 

sai@ you had not forgottem. Would that 


1” and 


could this is 
Soengen Uickanh wenliy oyun hand. 


: 
: 


iy 


*| Twen ho raised himself, and sipped his 
cy 


more bewatifal, more bewitchin: 

I cannot give her wp!” 

The entrance-gate swang upon its hinges, 

wad he looked ont in timfe to see a tall and 

handsome young fellow walk in,®@s though he 
ite at 

He gave @ very peculiar whistle, and tc 
Egerton’s surprise it was answered from the 
window of the room overhead, and Adela’s 
voice came to him distinctly. 

‘*Go into the drawing-room ; I’ll be there 
directly.” _ 

The other gave her a bright look, and 
obeyed, and Cecil sat still,a great pain creep- 
ing about his heart. 

“ Why did I come here?’ he asked him- 
self, passionately. ‘ Why did she tell me she 
had not forgotten, if remembering means 
this ?” and he waved his hand impatiently in 
the direction of the drawing-room. 

He listened to every sound, jealousy, 
octépus-like, throwing its cruel feelers about 
his heart’s peace, and holding it bound. 

He heard her light footsteps run down the 
stairs, and the door close upon her, and let his 
mind picture the meeting in the adjoining 
apartment. 

“Have you anything for me to-day, 
Adela?” said the tall youth, with an eager 
look. 

‘Will you be very grateful if I say yes?” 
she asked. 

“ Have I ever been otherwise to you?” he 
replied, toying with the hanging ribbon on her 
sleeve. ‘You have been my friend for 5° 
long that I don’t think I could do without you 
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than I am, Major Egerton.” 
Her words pained him, and he was silent. 


if the trial of separation came.” 
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« Well, you will have to this afternoon, for I 
have # visitor.” 

«* A visitor—you ?”” 

She nodded her bright head. 

‘‘ Is it Carruthers?” he inquired. 
that man loves you dearly.” 

«“ Lord Carruthers, nonsense! Why should 
he be here?’’ she answered, sharply. 

“To see you, of course, and he might do 
worse.” 

‘Well, it is not his lordship, but an old 
friend of papa’s, and I must go to him.” 

“Qld! How old?” he said, with interest. 

« Oh, as old as the hills! ”’ 

“JT daresay; but there are mole-hills and 
mountains, you know. Which is he?” 

“The happy medium, of course; and now 
here is your share of the spoil,” and she drew 
from her pocket a small packet. 

“You are good to me, Adela,’’ he said, 
clutching it eagerly. ‘* When may Ibring my 
answer?” 

She pondered a moment. 

“To morrow evening it will be safe, Ithink. 
Suppose you come here at eight o'clock; I 
will leave the dining. table. They will be over 
their wine then, and I will meet you in the 
tent for a minute ; but you must not stay—it 
would never do for my parent to suspect.” 

“Of course it would not at the present 
time. What a hornet’s nest we-should raise 
if the truth were known now.” 

“ Well, realising that, my dearboy, you had 
better go at once.” 

“T daresay ; but Adela, we used to be such 
friends; I scarcely. had a thought I did not 
bring to youin the dear old days. I wish 


*“ Adela, 


they had never passed. We were so jolly to- 
gether then; no restrictions, no proprieties. I 
verily believe it is these difficulties which 
get people into scrapes, instead of keeping 
them out of them, as they are intended to 


do. 

“ There is no incentive like opposition, cer- 
tainly,” she replicd, with a smile; ‘ but, after 
—s I don’t think you have a very bad sort of 

ife.”” 

“No, thanks to you.” 

“ Well, you really must go now, or I shall 
be obliged to discontinue my counteu-nee.” 

“ Discontinue it, Adela! You don’t mean 
that—I could not get on without your help at 
all. Look here, litthe woman, no one can ever 
be such friends as we have been ; promise me 
that nothing shall ever make a split between 
us—no one could do so on my part,” and he 
leant over ber eagerly. 

“Am I the sort of girl to be dictated to?” 
she asked. 

“T should like to see the fellow who at- 
tempted it,” he laughed. 

“So should I!” and she joined in his 
laughter. 

“TI think he would have a bad time of it. 
No! No one shall ever part Adela Thorn- 
dyke from her chosen friends—do not fear.” 

And she held out her hand to him. 

“You are a dear old girl!’ he returned en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘ The best friend I have in all 
the world.” ‘ 

. “Of course Iam!” she said gently, touch- 
lng the packet. ‘And now do go.”’ 

Very reluctantly he bade her adieu, and she 
stood by the window to watch him depart, 
then passed into the dining-room. Cecil was 
apparently busy with the rfewspaper, and did 
not look up. 

“ Are you ready for your cigar?” she asked. 

“Thank you,” he replied coldly. ‘I am 
hot going te smoke,” and went on reading. 

She waited for some time, but he never 
raised his eyes. 

After a while she took up her work-basket, 
and wordlessly left the room by the French 
window, and entered the tent. 

The meeting between Cecil Egerton and 
Adela Thorndyke had not been at all what 
they had pictured it. 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE GLOAMING. 


Wuen the Rector and his wife drove in 
through the garden, Adela ran to meet them. 

“ Has Egerton arrived ?” asked the former ; 
‘he was not at the station.” 

‘He is in the dining-room,” she replied; 
“at least I left him there reading.” 

Hearing voices the Major came out, and 
a hearty greeting took plaze between the 
friends, 

“You're not looking the thing at all,” said 
Mr. Thorndyke decidedly; ‘but I hope 
Winst e air will soon set you up again—it 
is counted good.”’ 

“Adela and I must take care of you,” 
added Mrs. Thorndyke, and turned to her 
daughter, who was aiml@sly plucking the 
leaves from a roge, for a corroboration of her 
offer. 

“I beg your pardon, mamma, what did you 
say?” she returned, to avoid replying to the 
question, which she had heard distinctly. 

Cecil looked at her with grave reproach. 

*‘T do not think I shall be here long enough 
to benefit by your good offices,” he said 
sadly. 

“Ts your furlough such a short one?’’ in- 
quired the Rector. ‘ You don't look much up 
to duty.” 

“Tt is long enough,” he answered, almost 
wearily ; “I came home for one purpose, and 
in that I have been grievously disappointed. 
Had it been my health only it would have 
been better for me to have gone to the 
hills.” 

‘** And cheaper ?”’ 

‘“Decidedly cheaper, and that for a poor 
man is a thing to be considered.” 

“How is that old uncle of yours? I sup- 
pose he is alive still. It seems a shame he 
should live so long, and keep you out of so 
good a property, when he has no one to live for 
but himself.” 

“What! did I not tell you? I certainly 
thought I had written you my ‘ wail!’ ” 

“Your wail! then the letter never reached 
me. What is the matter?” 

‘‘T am no longer his heir.” 

The Rector stopped short, and gazed at him 
with blank astonishment. 

** My uncle has married.” 

“ That old fossil married? ” 

“Yes! a young and pretty wife, and they 
have.a little boy.” 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ cried the Rector; ‘‘ this is 
too much! Why, Lord Lynestone must be 
eighty!” 


“ Not quite so old as that, but he is seventy- | 


seven, and I certainly never expected him to 
marry after his long life of bachelorhood, and 
misogamy.”’ 

“And you are redaced to your pay, minus 
expectations ? ”’ 

“IT have only my pay, and no expecta- 
tions."’ 

_‘* A poor prospect in these fast-going expen- 
sive days?”’ 

‘“‘T have managed so far, and conclude I 
shall be able to continue to the end.” 

‘“Tt shuts out all possibility of marriage,” 
continued the Rector, “ which is bard on a 
man.” 

“ You think so?” returned the other. 

**Do not you?” 

‘T have not looked at it in that light. There 
are happy poor couples as well as rich ones, I 
suppose; but perhaps you are right.” 

‘**Tamsurelam, I wonld never ask a girl 
to carry the knapsack for my sake. It would 
be a hard life; don’t you think so, Adela ?” 

‘‘T cannot agree with you, papa,” she said, 


decidedly. ‘Ifa girl’s love were worth having | 


she would doubly cling to a man if he were in 
trouble, and be but too glad to share his life— 


in the lack of other happiness the more ready | 


to make it for him herself.” 

Cecil Egerton’s heart gave a great bound, 
as he looked at the animated face, sweet with 
gentle emotion, the earnest eyes, the quivering 


| nostrils, and trembling lips. Oh! if he 
might transplant her into his bare life! 
He was a favourite in his regiment, but there 
was a depth in the man's nature which could 
‘ not be touched by external pleasures; a long- 
| ing in his mind for a soul to reflect his own, & 
heart which should beat only for him, a life 
| utterly intermingled with his ; 1 want, a need, 
which could only be satisfied by one—the 
woman of his love. 

For one brief moment the eyes of these 
| two met, the next he was walking along by 
| the Rector’s side, but it had relieved two hearts 
| of a dead weight. 
| Adela knew that he loved her, and once 
| more hope revived in his breast. 
| She was thinking no longer that her words 

had brought him to her side; she was griev- 
|ing for his disappointment, and longing to 
' make up to him for it. 

| Mrs. Thorndyke went in doors to take off 
| her bonnet; some one came to speak to the 
; Rector, and Cecil and Adela found themselves 
| alone, under the old walnut tree. 

‘“* Do you remember our afternoon up there ?” 
| he asked, softly. 

**T do not forget easily,” she replied. 

| “Nor I, Scamp! Do yourecollect how you 

| promised then always to be my friend?” 

| he continued earnestly. 

| ‘More; I renew the compact,” she an- 

;swered, with an eloquent upward glance. 

| “ Major Egerton, I amso sorry you have been 
ill—so sorry you have met with disappoint- 

| ment. Jt was inconsiderate of your uncle, 

| very.” 

*T do not know that; if I could but believe 

| that he and Lady Lynestone really care for 

| 


i 
i 


each other. I should not grudge either of 
, them their happiness. My motto is—‘ Love 
before all else!’ Adela, is yours the same ?” 
She looked down nervously upon the 
ground, and traced a pattern with her dainty 
; Shoe. 
| Tam afraid to. boast,’’ she acknowledged, 
quaintly ; “I cannot sometimes understand 
; myself, my own wilfulness overcomes my best 
| intentions. I mean to be very nice, for in- 
stance, and a breath will change my mood, and 
make me utterly perverse, Did I seem glad 
to see you to-day?” : 
| No, Adela, you did not. You pained me 
by your cold and almost mocking reception.” 

‘*T am sorry,” she said, humbly, * for I was 
glad!”’ 

A greut light beamed in the man’s face. 

“ My darling !’’ he murmured, passionately, 
‘if I dared believe that—if I dared believe 
that the love which fills my whole being is 
worthy of a moment’s thought to you, that 
you could be satisfied with the lot of the wife 
of a soldier of fortune !—Scamp, no words of 
mine could ever tell you what my devotion 
has been to you. Your image has filled my 
mind day and night since we parted; my one 
hope and longing has been to return, and ask 
you to be my wife, and to-day when I came I 
thought that hope was over.” 

‘Do you love me so dearly ? 
j with shy tenderness. 
| _ **So dearly!” he echoed. ‘‘ Ten times more 
| dearly than my words can paint, or your mind 
| picture, my darling. By day your dear image 
| has filled my thoughts, all my hopes and 
aspirations have been for you, and in my 
| dreams my arms have clasped yon with fond 
| possession.” 

‘*‘] am very glad,” she said, softly. 

‘* My own, are you, really? Is it possible?” 

‘* Well, very nearly,’’ she replied, a dash of 
misshief rising in her eyes. 
| ‘My Phyllis!” he cried, “did I not tell 
| you, you would always be someone’s love and 
| torment ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, something like that,’’ she answered, 
“And now am I to 





” she asked, 


' 
' 
| 


| with a happy smile. 
| torment you, Cecil ?” 
“Will you, sweet one ?”’ he asked, earnestly 
‘* Have you really waited for me?’ 
‘‘T have not waited for anyone else, cer. 
tainly; I felt that you would come back, 
| Cecil.” 
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“‘ Dearest of girls, what a brute I have been 
to you. I must have wasted two hours away 
from you, and only because I mistrusted you. 
Adela, can you forgive me?” 

“Yes, if you will trust me always in the 
future. In this case I was as much, or more, 
to blame than you were; but, Cecil, there is 
one thing I must exact from the man I love— 
perfect trust! If that were wanting he could 
be nothing to me: want of faith I could never 
forgive.” 

‘* Adela,”’ he said, in a low voice, “for the 
love of Heaven never let anything come be- 
tween us—you are my very life!” 

Heaven grant that nothing ever may ; but 
we have both such strong wills, Cecil! Of 
one thing, however, be assured—I love you, 
love you with all my heart!” and her hand 
crept into his. . 

There was no one there to see them, an 
the leafy boughs of the walnut tree sheltered 
them from notice, and closed them in. 

He drew her to him nearer and nearer, his 
eyes fixed upon hers in a transport of ecstatic 
feeling. His arms found their way about her 
slender, sylph-like waist, and she felt her very 
being merge into his, with a strange, deep, 
delicious meaning. 

She neither moved nor spoke, but just 
yielded herself to his embrace, unutterably 
happy. rs 

From that moment she knew she was his 
very own, that the shadow of no other could 
ever enter her heart, that she was Cecil 
Egerton’s, and his only. 

He lifted the loving face to his, and kissed 
her upon cheek, and brow, and lips, his own 
lingering unchidden in suppressed, passionate 
bliss too deep for words. 

And she quivered in his arms like a 
frightened bird—yet had no fear, but a deep, 
tremulous joy; if fear she felt, it was at the 
greatness of her own happinesg. 

The first dinner-bell broke in roughly upon 
their love-deam. 

“Tt was too bright to last,” he said, with a 
sigh, as he released her from his arms; ‘ but, 
Scamp, my darling, you have promised to be 


my wife!” 

“« Yes, Cecil, I have promised.” 

“ Sweetheart, when shall I tell your 
father?” 


She started. 

“Not yet. He will oppose our wishes. You 
heard yourself what he said about marriage,” 
she replied, with agitation. ‘‘ Let us be happy 
while we can. You must tell him before you 
leave, I suppose ?’’ 

“Certainly, dear one; it would be wrong 
not todoso. I should rather tell him of my 
happiness to-night.” 

** No,” she said, sadly; “let us have a few 
days in peace.”’ 

“Adela,” he answered, earnestly, ‘* your 
father loves you too well to cross your wishes, 
— has too much regard for me to blight my 

ife.”’ 

‘“* My father is as geod as gold!” she went 
on, excitedly ; “but he is strong in his 
opinions as to what would be for my happi- 
ness, and what would not; and your avowal 
of your poverty is still fresh in his mind.” 

“Adela, you will not give me up, even 
should your father say ‘nay?’” 

“No; in that case I should merely wait 
until Iam of age. My opinions are as strong 
as my father’s,” she answered, with a glorious 
look. 

‘‘My brave, noble-hearted darling!’ he 
cried, looking at her with tender admiration. 

And the second dinner-bell rang out. 

“Do you hear?" she asked, with a glance 
of comic dismay. 

“Indeed I do, and I must put on a black 
coat,’’ 

‘* Papa will prefer your appearing in your 
grey one to being kept waiting; nothing of- 
fends him like want of punctuality.” 

“T’m really ashamed.” 

‘“*So am I, I have my morning dress on 
still; but never mind, if we don’t tell upon 
ourselves, perhaps no one will find it out.” 





“T really must apologize.” e 

‘*Remember, qui s excuse, s’accuse,’’ she 
laughed, as they hurried along side by side. 

“ Adela! Egerton!” resounded from the 
stentorian lungs of the Rector. 

‘“We are coming,” replied his daughter, 
me entered the dining room with a beaming 

‘ace. 

‘‘So is Christmas, my dear; it is five 
minutes past seven.” 

He was standing with his watch in his 
hand in a perfect fidget. 

‘* Will you excuse my coat?’’ asked Eger- 
ton. ‘I’m afraid we are rather late.” 

“Tl excuse anything if you will only come 
at once, the fish will be completely spoilt. 
Like Wellington I like more than punctuality ; 
you know the story of him, of course?” 

**No, Iam not sure that I do,’’ replied the 
Major, anxious taslet him talk. 

‘“ Thank Heaven !” said the Rector, earnest- 
ly, suddenly remembering his , which, in 
his excitement, he had well nigh forgotten, 
good man though he was. 

It came in so strangely, that Adela had 
difficulty in keeping her countenance. Every 
one seemed in good spirits, the non-punctu- 
ality ruffle soon wore off the Rector’s mental 
feathers, and he was pleased to see his friend, 
to talk of old times, to hear about the regi- 
ment to which he had once belonged, and to 
learn of his old comrades, many of whose 
fortunes had changed with the wheel of time, 
as @ turned kaleidoscope, making various 
strange devices. 

Some were married, some dead, some gone 
along the road of ruin too far to be recalled, 
some still upon the brink, a few had climbed 
the cliff of life manfully, and were at the top 
of the professional tree, a few more had pros- 
pered in other paths. 

Mrs. Thorndyke and her daughter retired 
early, and left the two men to enjoy their 
conversation, and their wine. 

It was not wonderful therefore that, the 
past revisited in thought, the Rector should 
open his mind to his friend, and tell him 
about his daughter's unlooked for rejection of 
so eligible a match as Lord Carruthers, and 
his own deep desire for his acceptance. 

‘“* Goodness knows what the girl wants,” he 
said, irritably. ‘‘Carruthers is as nice, and 
as handsome a young fellow as you could meet 
with, besides all the worldly advantages which 
he has at his back.” 

, “Ts he talland fair?” asked Cecil, thought- 
ally. 

* Yes! you don’t know him, do you?” 

“IT fancy I have seen him,” he answered, 
sadly, with the remembrance springing into 
his mind of Adela’s visitor of the afternoon, 
whom he had in his happiness forgotten, then 
he continued, ‘‘ Are you sure Miss Thorndyke 
does not really care for him? Sometimes 
people bave some slight tiff, which spoils their 
whole lives, the mischief even going so far as 
the heart being caught atthe rebound. There 
can be but little prospect of happiness in such 
& case,” 

«She says she does not,” replied the Rector, 
“but even the most truthful girls will tell 
tarradiddles about their love affairs, I still 
live in hope of seeing them united some day.” 

Cecil Egerton sighed; his pleasure in the 
conversation was over. 

A bright, hendsome face obtruded itself 
between him, and his peace. 

It was doubtless Lord Carruthers whom he 
had seen, and he was of course still trying to 
gain her, and, moreover, they appeared to be 
on the best of terms. 

Should he ask Adela to explain the young 
man’s visit? or would she consider that 
mistrust ? 

Major Egerton was of a jealous nature, and 
jealous people seldom use sound judgment in 
reflection. 

Thus it was that he simply tortured himself 
about Adela’s visitor, and let his suspicion 
rankle. 

And the girl, all unknowing, joined him in 
the garden in the gloaming, where the scent 





of the old world flowers was all about and 
around them, filling the sweet night air. 

Her father bore them company for awhile; 
but soon went in to sit with his wife, and the 
two paced the lawn side by side with the veil 
of silence between them. 

Adela felt too happy to talk. In the man’s 
mind was a drop of bitterness, which kept 
him tongue-tied. : 

But the quietude became oppressive after a 
time, and the girl touched her lover's arm, 
with a smile upon her red lips. ; 

‘* Cecil, have you taken the vow of silence?” 

He started. 

‘‘No; I was thinking, Adela.” 

“Of me?” ' 

‘* Yes, of you, and of other things.” 

“I object to the other things,” she said, 
playfully. ; 

“So do I, my darling !” he answered, with 
more gravity than the occasion warranted. 

“ Adela, I would leave you if I knew it to 
be for your happiness ; but-——”’ 

« That is what I call considerate,” she in- 
terrupted, merrily. 

“Bat,” he continued, ‘I could never be 
satisfied with half a heart.” - 

“I don’t suppose you are singular in that 
sentiment,’’ she laughed. ‘' Even the ingeneous 
young man in the song of Kitty Tyrrell, al- 
though he sagely remarked that one heart was 
enough for a body, distinctly asks for one—a 
whole one—in retarn for his!” 

“ Adela, are you quite sure that my love 
will make you happy?” he said, earnestly. 

‘“‘ No one can be quite sure about anything. 
You can make certain of two things only— 
taxes and death.” 

‘Scamp, you pain me!” 

She turned to him with the brightness sud. 
denly dying out of her speaking face. 

“Cecil, what is the matter?” she asked. 
“Surely you have not been speaking to ‘papa 
about me?” : 

‘On the contrary ; he has been telling me 
of the love of another for you.” : 

“Then it was very wrong of him;” ex- 
claimed she, indignantly. ‘‘No one has a 
right to mention such a thing.” 

** And do you mind my hearing, Adela ?” 

Yes; I do.” 

“Ts that trusting me?” 

“Tt has nothing to do with you at all, 
Cecil.” 

“‘ Nothing to do with me, and yet you have 
promised to be my wife!” ; 

“My dear boy, what is the matter with 
you? One would think I had accepted Lord 
Carruthers and you too!” 4 

“ Adela, are you sure you care nothing for 
him?” 

** Cecil!” 

“My darling, at any sacrifice of self I would 
make you happy.” 3 

‘You seem very willing to resign me,” she 
exclaimed, in a tone of pique. ‘It would be 
pleasanter to me to hear that you would ‘ hold 
me against the world.’ ”’ 

“Would it, Adela? Do you really mean 
it?” 

‘T always mean everything I say.” 

“Even when you are cross?” 

“Then you think I can be cross?” 

“Who can’t? Only an idiot can be always 
the same.” 

“Well, allowing that I can be cross—and 
often am so, I do mean what I say then, at 
the time, at any rate.” 

« And, dear girl, you mean that you love me 
I know now, now that you are saying it; but, 
oh! Scamp, willitlast?” ~~ Rng 

“If you have no confidence in me, Cecil, it 
is not too late to confess you cannot trust 
your happiness to me,” she answered, gevely, 

“ And I am to give you up to marry Lor 
Carruthers!” he said, hotly. 

“If you give me up, Cecil, it will not be for 
you to dictate who I shall marry, Or the re- 
verse !’’ she replied, with dignity. Y 

‘ Why did you not tell me you loved — 
child? Heaven knows I would have helpe 
you had it been in my power—helped you 
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to be happy!”’ he said, in a low, passionate 


voice. 

“I could not tell you what is not true. I 
do not Jove Lord Carruthers!” 

‘‘] should not have wondered if you had; 
he is a good-looking fellow! ”’ 

‘‘Have you seen him?” she asked, sud- 
denly. . 

“Yes; this afternoon.” 

A smile flitted over her face. She knew 
quite well that his lordship had not been 
near the place; but she let the mistake pass, 
to avoid explanations such as she had no mini 
to enter upon. 

“ Cecil,’ she said. ‘‘I was so happy before 
dinner, and now a few foolish words of my 
silly old father’s have clouded our sky. Am 
I not as dear to you now as then? There is no 
difference in me, remember.” 

They had passed away into a sequestered 
part of the garden, and were out of sight of the 
house, 

He caught her to his breast with hungry 
love. 

“You can never be less, dear Adela; I 
would gladly die for you.” 

“Live for me instead, Cecil,” she whis- 
pered; ‘‘it would make me happier by far.” 

“Would it? Scamp! my life is yours, to 
do what you will with—only love ine, my dar- 
ling. Icannot do without your dear affection. 
You can never know what the past three years 
have been to me; I was in constant dread 
of some other carrying off my little love.” 

“Twas a child,” she began, but stopped, 
for she felt that childhood had vanished with 
bis first kiss; and whatever else the girl was 
she was truthfal, 

“Yes! in years; but Adela, you were daily 
getting older, and T knew that lovers would be 
wooing you, and the thought well-nigh mad- 
dened me,” 

“Why did you not write if you felt all 
that?” 

“Simply from a dread lest your childish 
promice, and not lore, should make you accept 
me—that I could not bear.” 

The darkness had closed them in, but the 
stars twinkled overhead, and the moon shone 
out with a soft light. 

She raised her face to his, and Ist him 
look into the depth of her eyes; then she 
placed her arms about his neck. 

“Cecil ! cannot you believe in me fully?” 
she asked. ‘Can you nottrust me? Without 
such confidence we shall be better apart.” 

“Tcan! I do!” he cried, holding her to 
his breast. ‘Scamp! I am mad when I 
think any man had dared speak words of love 
to you—forgive me.” 

“That is nonsense; all girls have offers 


.some time.”’ 


“Do they? Then men must be very perse- 
vering, for there are six women to every man.” 

‘‘Dear me! the statistics upon the subject 
must be quite interesting! Then a man must 
be refused five times to let every girl have one 
offer 1” 

“What an outlook for the men!” he 
laughed. 

“For the women, you mean, Cecil; it does 
not hurt a man to be refused.” 

“Does it not? I cannot agree with you.” 

“Come, tell me how many offers you have 
made in your thirty-eight years of life?" she 
said merrily. 

‘‘None, Scamp! I have been waiting to find 
my queen, and 1 have found her at last! And 
now one confidence deserves another. How 
many men have dared speak to you of love, 
my sweet one?” 

“T'm not going to confession, Cecil.’’ 

For a moment his arms unclusped from 
abont her. 

“Cecil,’’ she said very gravely, ‘“‘do you 
know that I have a great fear in my heart to- 
night?” 

Once more he clasped her tightly to him. 

‘lave youn, little love? Cannot I shield 
you from it? ” 

“You would have to shield me from your- 
self,” she returned, with a 3ad smile. 





**Do t 


not misjudge me, dear. I love you with 
all my heart, but I could never brook mis- 
trust. Cecil, with all your devotion, I fear 
you will yet let your foolish fancies wreck 
both our lives.” 

Suddenly she kissed him and clung to him, 
as though the fear was a reality. 

‘Oh! Cecil, my love, do not; I cannot be 
answerable for myself if you do.” 

‘My dear love,’’ he returned, holding her 
passionately to his breast—‘‘how could I? 
If I could not believe in you, my faith in 
all would be ended. Darling let this be our 
last misunderstanding.” 

‘“‘She nestled in his breast then, and a 
bird, which should have been asleep, twit- 
tered to his mate to listen, too, to these words 
of human love; knowing, wise bird, that both 
dwellers in houses and, nests, quarrel and 
make it up many times before they sett!e down 
to life’s duties. 

‘* What a peaceful night! she said, softly; 
** Cecil, I wish time would stand still.” 

‘‘IT want you for my wife first, love; then 
let the grim scythe-bearer become a pillar of 
salt or a Cleopatra's needle,” he returned 
joyously. 

‘‘ We shall never be hap;ier than we are 
to-night, love,” she said, haif sadly. 

‘* Winter follows summer, we cannot always 
have it bright like this. See, already there is 
a black cloud rising in the sky! ” 

‘* There is none ia our horizon, darling.” 

‘* Are you sure?” 

He caught her to him. 

“Hush! love! do not prophesy evil, my 
darling! I swear here. under the arch of 





Heaven, no other woman shail ever be aught 
to me, save my one love, my little Scamp.” | 
She did not answer him in words, but even in 
the eim light shed by the night queen, he saw 
her face, and wes satistied. | 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Fiuuine the air with their fragrance, and 
rendering the spot a desirable one, even to 
those whose nostrils had become inordinately 
delicate from long fostering. stood tier upon 
tier of rare sweet blossoms in the grand row 
of Covent Garden. Always a pleasant sight ; 
completely banishing remembrance of the dirt | 
and squalor round about, with its ripe. tempt- 
ting fruit, only destined to be pluced between! 
p3trician lips, for none but the wealthy could ! 
purchase these scarlet pyramids of speckled ' 
strawberries, these soft-cheeked, biushing 
peaches. Always a pleasant sight, it looked ' 
like a hall in fairy-land one morning when’ 
Una, having alighted from her curriage, ! 
entered. 

There was a slight stir amongst the keepers ! 
of the flower-stalls, and two or three came for. | 
ward at once, seeing her pause near some rare | 
ferns. Una smiled quietly to herself at the 
ob:equious manner of the men and women. 
Beautiful as she was, she knew that a year ago 
they would have let her pass with only a very 
ordinary civility. Now they knew her to be 
the Countess Graydon. 

Ah! what a mistake that is of our great 
poets! There is so much in a name that an or- 
dinary, vulgar person will be courted bears 
she only the title of Countess. How glibly it 
falls from the lips of those around—‘ My lady 
this, my lady that!’ Una's lip curled, even 
though she had herself bartered body and soul 
for the sake of hearing herself addressed in 
those very words. 

Still even from their lips it sounded plea. 
santly on her ears, and the scornful smile was 
soon displaced by gracious one, as she pointed 
cut the favoured blossoms that were destined 
to adorn her already bower-like rooms. 





Lady Graydon was alone, save for the foot- 


rian who followed, silently awaiting her 
crders, and he counted as noone, ‘There was 
« sense of freedom in walking thus alone 
through the crowd where the peer and the 
heggar jostled elbows, and passed on, neither 
‘aring; bat, oh! there was mingled with 
these the triumphant knowledge that she was 
arognised—looked after in half envious, half. 

ondering admiration by some; gazed at 
reditably by others; but she knew voted 
iovely by all. 

“The lovely accomplished Lady Gray- 
don, the new beauty, you know,” she heard 
« langnid voice say behind her as she swept on 
—on her way back to the carriage; but she 
was not to reacn that without interruption. 

Just as she raised her lace-edged parasol to 
the coachman, who had been obliged on the 
arrival of other eqnipages to move to the kerb 
near the church, she felt a touch on her arm, 
and, turning quickly, beheld Farmer Gray ! 

A half- startled, half- vexed exclamation 
rose to her lips, and the rich vermillion on her 
cheeks deepened to damask, while the proud 
mouth set in a hard line. 

“Did you wish to speak to me, Mr. Gray?” 
she asked in hanghty, gracious tones. 

“Yes, Una!” At this familiar address the 
superb figure hecame more erect, but she 
silently awaited the finish of the old man’s 
reply—‘t Una, do you not feel any yearning 
towards me, no tenderness, in spite of your 
haughty nature?” 

The old man’s tones were piteous in the ex- 
treme; the noble head was bowed, and the 
strong, sturdy frame bent beneath the weight 
of his sorrow, and yet no pity entered the 
yonng Countess’s heart for him, only a wicked 
rushing wish, that she had difficulty in keep- 
ing from her eyes, came over her that this old 
man would die. 

“IT know of no reason which shoul’ cause 
me to yearn towards you,” was the cold, 
repellent reply. 

** Una, I am yonr father! You are my child 
—mine and hers. Ah ! she has proved vile, but 
if you will let me I can recall all that I once 
thought she was in you.” 

Farmer Grey spoke these words so softly, 
they sounded more like a man speaking with 
himself than addressing a stranger, but to 


‘Una it seemed as thongh the old man were 


shouting the words that would cause her 
downfall-that those around were already 
looking askance at her. But what did he say 
—his child? That weres fall in the social 
scale indeed, still it did not mean utter 
ruin. 

“You speak enigmatically, Mr. Gray. I 
your denghter!"' She did not quite mean to 
lay such a storaful stress on the pronoun, for 
she felt the time had come in which she must 
temporice. bnt the old man winced. 

“Am T utterly distasteful to you, proud 
girl?” he asked, in low reproach. ‘‘ What is 
it that causes such a feeling of animosity to 
myself? Are you all bad, like your wicked, 
beautiful mother ?” 

“Hash! I wish to hear your story. Take 
me to some quiet place where you can tell it 
withont fear of interruption,” said Una, hur- 
riedly, as she saw several carriages containing 
agquaintances of hers, and belonging to that 
new fascinating world from which fate seemed 
striving to hurl her just as she had tasted its 
sweets. 

*“*Come!” 

So saying, the old farmer led the way down 
King-street, and so to a court, where he entered 
a little common coffee-shop, turning to bid her 
follow. A look of intense disgust passed over 
the beautiful face as the mingled odour of 
roast beef, pork and beans assailed her nos- 
trils, but finding the place was empty she made 
no comment. 

Coffee having been bronght at the farmer’s 
orders, which it is needlesstn say neither 
drank, the old msn commence? fis story. 

“ Many long years ago [came nn to London, 
a young, strong and some caid. handsome 
man, jast artainiayg the age of tweuty five. I 
came on busitess, but concludiug it quicker 
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than I had thought to do, I determined on 
seeing a little pleasure in the big metropolis, 
which I might not visit again for years. My 
first thought was the theatre, and I went; 
better for me had I gone straight back to my 
farm, for there I beheld the lovely face of 
the woman who has ruined my life—your 
mother ! 

‘“‘T stayed on in London, and went every 
night to that accursed theatre, drinking in, 
lise the mad idiot I was, every tone of her 
voice, watching every changing expression of 
her too lovely face. By-and-by I got intro- 
daced to her, and found to my chagrin that 
there were others in the field. One, a hand- 
some, dashing fellow, thoroughly fascinating, 
thoronghly irresistible, and thoroughly un- 
principled. His name was Lionel Raye. 

Af first, Bianca Aldani took no notice of 
me, but growing tired of Lionel Raye, as it was 
her nature to tire of anything she might 
possess, she turned to me, and—I know not why 
she did it—after a few short weeks we were 
married, and I carried her back in triumph to 
my peaceful home,” 

Farmer Gray paused a moment, letting his 
head rest on the table, as though the memory 
of that happy home coming had been too heavy 
a weight on his brain, then passing his hand 
swiftly across his eyes he continued. 

‘* She seemed contented at first, wandering 
about the fields and lanes, doing a little gar- 
dening, in which I joined when I had time, 
and making her rooms elegant and fairy-like. 
Heaven knows I spared no expense; Ineverstin- 
ted her in a thing; but we had not been wedded 
six months before I saw she was tired—tired 
of the quiet life where there was no loud ap- 
plause when her voice rang out on the air, 
only her husband’s rough notes—tired of the 
farm—tired of me and of everything. 

* Just at this time Lionel Raye came down 
to Wood Lodge on a visit, and my wife began 
to appear brighter, to go for long morning 
rambles, from which she returned with laugh- 
ing lips and sparkling black-passionate eyes 
that looked, ah! so innocently into mine. 

‘‘T never knew till long after that Lionel 
Raye was her constant companion in these 
walks, that his words and looks, and not the 
fresh breeze, brought the rich flush to my wife's 
cheeks, the lustre to her eyes. 

“The blow fell all too soon. I fain would 
have dwelt a little longer in that fool's para- 
dise, but we are not left the choice ; and soone 
morning I awoke as usual, at early dawn, and 
to my surprise, found my wife had risen 
before me, 

‘* However, this circumstance did not strike 
meas strange—had she not shown a liking for 
morning walks lately? But judge of my sur- 
prise when, on entering the kitchen, Judith 
handed me a letter, saying,— 

‘*** Mistress gave me this for you; she have 
gone on a long journey.’ 

‘“‘T stared stupidly at her for some minrtes, 
and then carried the letter to my wife’s own 
sitting-room, and sat down on the soft, low 
chair where she had so often sat, and there 
read the few heartless, careless words, that 
told me she had left me for the man she 
loved. 

“* You are so reserved—so silent. You do 
not know what love means. I love my brave 
Lionel, and so I leave my home and you for 
him. That is love!’ 

‘So she wrote to me in her shamelessness, 
and yet the love would not be killed. It lived 
and lingered all these years, and when a few 
months back I heard she was living—not dead 
as I had been given to understand—I came up 
to London to séek her ont, and offer her a 
home, and then she told me you were my child 
—mine and hers. I did not make her the 
offer when I found how she was living, bat I 
gave her money for your sake,” 

‘* Was the story of my birth told to Gabriel 
Varne?” interrupted Una, a sudden light 
breaking in upon her, as she remembered his 
abstracted manner after seeing Sir Arthur, 
and his departure for London so soon after the 
interview. 











“Yes. But Sir Arthur believes you to be 
the illegitimate daughter of Lionel Raye, and 
has supplied my wife with money since his 
death on that account, That was what he told 
Gabriel, and Gabriel felt there was a flaw 
in her story, so sought her out to make 
sure.”’ 

‘* And has he done so?” asked Una, bend- 
ing her cold white face forward, her dark 
eyes flashing eagerly, but the reply sent a chill 
to her heart. 

‘*No, so he says. But I claim youas my 
child on your mother’s word. Have you no 
word of greeting for your father?” 

A strong shudder shook the superb form. 
This common farmer in his rough homespun 
clothes and leather gaiters her father! That 
vile woman, who drew money from Sir Arthur 
and Farmer Gray both by means of her wicked, 
lying tongue, her mother! Qh, heavens! 
what a fall from her high estate! Still, better 
be called his daughter than the child of that 
other whom hitherto she had been so proud to 
call father !”’ 

‘* You must forgive me if I seem hard and 
strange. Indeed, my mind is in a whirl. f 
must have time to think it all over, and then 
I will see you again,”’ she said at last, rising 
abruptly to put a stop to any expression of 
tenderness on his part. 

‘‘ T suppose I must be content,’”’ was the sad 
reply, as he, too, rose. 

Una turned to him when they reached the 
street, and holding out her hand said with one 
of her sweet, slow smiles,— 

‘* When L have thought it all out I will write 
to you, for I suppose you will not remain much 
longer in London ?” 

‘No, I return in a few days. 
message come soon. Good-bye!” 

Lady Graydon swept up the street with all 
her wont haughty carriage—the usual 
stately step that had been so admired by all 
—never once turning to gaze upon the man 
who called himself her father, forgetting him, 
in truth, in the exciting question of how she 
could keep all this from her husband. 

And he, poor old Farmer Gray, stood look- 
ing—looking with mist-dimmed eyes, a yearn- 
ing sadness upon his rugged, sunburnt face 
--at that handsome form. How like her 
mother! It brought back the past with such 
painful distinctness. Then, as she turned the 
corner, he moved away with slow, heavy steps, 
and disappeared from view. 

Una’s first thought, when she reached the 
house in Park-lane, was whether George had 
spoken with Sir Arthur yet; and so, after 
bathing her face she descended to the dining- 
room, where her husband awaited herself and 
luncheon. 

“Well, did you find those flowers you were 
so mad about?” he asked, as she entered, 
looking superbly lovely in her olive-green 
walking dress, plain and simple though it 
was. 

“Yes!” was the laughing reply. ‘‘ And you 
will be mad about them also when you see 
them, if you have any soul,” with a beautiful, 
doubtful move. 

‘* Treason! Come, pay toll or you shall not 
sit down,” and he — his lips lightly and 
lovingly on the cool cheek, 

She sat very quiet after that, forgetting his 
very presence in her perplexity. She neither 
heard the servants come in with the !uncheon, 
nor her husband's voice asking some question 
about her morning’s shopping, and the lun- 
cheon bell sounding deep and sonorous along 
the wide hall startled her not a little. 

Seeing that she had not heard his question, 
Lord Graydon put his hand upon her arm, 
saying tenderly,— 

“Una, my wife, are you letting this question 
about your parentage fret you and prey upon 
your mind ?” 

The start and flash told him that his guess 
was correct—that her thoughts were on that 
subject; but,ah! he did not know the flush 
was one of guilt, that she had been plotting 
how to deceive him, not fretting for his 


Let your 





honourable name, nor the blot this thing 
would be upon his escutcheon. . 

‘* Indeed, George, I am not fretting,’’ she re- 
plied, truthfully enough. “I only wish you 
cared as little; but then men are so different 
to women, even in their loves.” 

She spoke in a soft, sighing: tone, that im. 
plied unchangeable love on her part, and a 
doubt of the depth of his, and the fair, aristo- 
cratic face flushed at the reproach. 

‘* Wife, my love for you can never grow 
cold unless, as I told you once before, you 
proved false and unworthy. I cannot help 
my grief at this discovery any more than you 
can help the existence of the secret!’ was his 
passionate reply. 

‘* Have you seen Sir Arthur yet?” she re- 
marked, taking no heed of his words in her 
selfish fear for what he might have to tell. 

‘No; but I have written, asking him to call 
here to-morrow morning. Do you wish to be 
present at the interview? It is your right, 
still I would prefer to see him alone,’’ re- 
turned her husband, gravely. 

Her manner troubled him—one moment be- 
tokening such tender love, the next supremest 
indifference. 

Una shrank visibly at her husband’s ques- 
tion. What, sit there with his honest blue 
eyes gazing into her own guilty orbs; perhap? 
growing cold and contemptuous as Sir Arthur 
went through the recital of her deceit? How 
he had sent that woman—Una ground her 
teeth—to her on her wedding morn, and ‘how 
she had hidden the fact of that visit in her 
own breast, feeling that there must be some 
foundation for the assertion. Yes, therein lay 
the deceit—she did half believe the woman's 
words. 

Could she then sit there calmly while the 
tale was told? No, a thousand times no! 
Una was a coward in this, and she felt she 
would do anything to get ont of her husband’s 
sight during the recital. 

‘* T have no desire to be present,” was her 
somewhat cold reply, as she rose, and walked 
towards the table, whereon a superb luncheon 
was prepared. 

Next morning, as Una stood at the window, 
attired in a perfect morning costume of cream 
and crimson, adorned with voluminous pnoff- 
ings of soft lace, just as her own dainty pony 
carriage, with its exquisite appointments, 
drove up to the kerb, she saw the dark 
marone brougham, which she recognised as 
Sir Arthur Raye’s, roll through the park 


tes. : 

The thunder of the footman’s knock seemed 
to fall upon her heart, causing it to quake as 
in mortal fear, and the hunted glance she cast 


around the luxurious apartment would have. 


surprised her husband could he but have seen 
it; but she was alone, and had no occasion to 
wear a mask, and the fear and agony, and 
bitter loathing on that lovely face transformed 
it so that the resemblance to ‘‘La Italiana” 
was utter in every detail. 

She did not wait a moment after the tall, 
stooping form of the once upright baronet had 
passed through the doorway, and entered, the 
reception-room ; but, giving a little parting 
glance at herself in one of the long gilt-framed 
mirrors, descended the stairs, and was soon 
driving away, with a calm, haughty smile on 
her lovely lips. 

No trace of anxiety was upon her face a¢ 


' the chaise entered the great park gates. If 


this was to be her last appearance in the 
society of whose opinion her husband thought 
more than o* his marriage vows, then she 
would enjoy it to the full. 





CHAPTER XX. 


Sm Anruur and Lord Graydon were seated 
in the room which was termed George’s 
private sanctum; & comfortable, cosy room, 
with wide-seated, soft leathern chairs, divans, 
and lounges, heavy green curtains that let the 
bright sunshine “filter in through their rich 
thickness in a soft flood. . 
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Lord Graydon leant back in a low chair, 
evidently awaiting the other's pleasure; but 
Sir Arthur, sitting slightly forward, with 
clasped hands and bent head, seemed in no 
hurry to break the silence, and so there they 
sat in the soft quiet of the pleasant room, the 
gonnd from the outside world coming to them 
through the opened window, where the fragile 
tendrils of a vine crept about the broad sill, 
and the sweet odour of spring blossoms filled 
the air. 

So still and calm was the room that the 
busy rush of vehicles had a soothing effect, 
and filled the mind with a half.wandering, 
waking dreaminess. 

Thus it was with Sir Arthur, who never 
once moved or showed « sign that he remem- 
bered Lord Graydon's presence. 

This state of things could not, however, 
last, and seeing that the other would not, or 
had no wish to speak, Lord Graydon himself 
broke the silence. 

“T have requested this interview of you, 
Sir Arthur, for the purpose of asking who 
Una’s mother was?” he said, clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

“ You! What? ” stammered the old 
Baronet, hfting his white head in hurried 
surprise. 

‘“‘ Have I not spoken plainly enough?” was 
the cold rejoinder, for, alas, the Baronet’s 
manner told him that there must be disgrace 
attached to his wife’s birth. 

“ Aye, yes, George. Will you forgive me ? 
I did not quite know what I was doing, and it 
is a pitiable revenge, after all! ’’ murmured 
Sir Arthur, brokenly, and holding out his hand. 
“ Who revealed it to you?” 

George stared at the Baronet in bewilder- 
ment; but he took the trembling band in his 
own, and pressed it warmly, saying,— 

“ Sir Arthur, I deeply sympathise with you 
if what I suspect be true; but it is an awful 
blow to me.”’ 

“Yes, yes; that is what I thonght of. I 
only thought of herand her degradation when 
the disgrace of her birth became known. 
cared not for you, thought of nothing but re- 
venge on the woman who helped to kill my 
child,” interrupted Sir Arthur. 

A light broke in upon the bewildering dark. 
ness of Lord Graydon’s mind, and he let the 
Baronet’s hand drop. 

He had wilfully let the marriage between 
himself and Una take place without telling 
him of the ‘‘ just cause and impediment ”’ for 
the sake of a mad idea which had taken pos- 
session of his brain. 

“It was indeed, as you say, & mean, pitiable 
revenge; and pray what redress can you offer 
me?” cried he, in bitter, passionate anger. 

“None! ” 

“None, indeed! My oldnamesullied! Do 
not look up like that! I love Una none the 
less; but the shame is there still, is it not?” 

“ Why should I take all the blame?” sud- 
denly cried the old Baronet; but Lord Gray- 
don did not heed him. 

“As I have learned part, will you tell me 
the whole of Una’s history?” he asked, half 
sneeringly. 

“Certainly! It will not take long in the 

telling,”? was the cold reply, as though the 
task were not an agreeable one, as indeed it 
was not. 
_ “Lionel Raye ”’—he always spoke of, him 
in those cold. terms—‘ came down to Wood 
Lodge, as I suppose you have heard, and 
Stayed some months, at the end of which 
—— he eloped with Farmer Gray’s Italian 
Wiie, 

“T heard nothing of him for som years, 
when I received a letter begging me to take 
his child—the innocent child born of their 
wicked love. Her mother was dead, he told 
me and he himself had not many hours to 
ive. 

‘‘ He was. then in Italy, and a sister of the 
Woman who-had ruined two men’s lives, for 
she ruined his, was in attendance upon him. 
Like a fool, I sent for the child; but imagine 





my horror when she was brought to me by 
her mother ! 

“She explained to me that she and Lionel 
had quarrelled, and so she let him think her 
dead, and on condition that I allowed her so 
much a year she consented to remain as dead, 
and having promised the dead man, I felt glad 
to come to these terms. 

‘* But when Gabriel same to me I felt it to 
be my duty to reveal the truth. He was 
horror-stricken at first, then made me go over 
the whole tale again, and finally posted off to 
London, telling me he hoped to bring news 
that would surprise me, and assuring me also 
that his love for Una remained unaltered as 
his determination to wed her. 

“To my utter surprise, the next news I 
gained of Gabriel was that he was constantly 
in attendance upon the notorious Madame 
Aldani, whom I knew to be poor old Farmer 
Gray’s guilty wife. 

‘“« My faith was a little shaken in him at 
first, and then I concluded that he must have 
an object. Una, however, threw him over at 
once. You are her husband, and I therefore 
will not give utterance to the thoughts in my 
mind. 

“TIT need not dwell upon the days that fol- 
lowed, but will hasten to the last time I saw 
Gabriel. It was at my daughter’s death-bed, 
and he and Ianthe helda long conversation on 
Una’s affairs. Gabriel is now in Italy. What 
for I know not, but he told me it was for Una’s 
sake,” 

Sir Arthur paused out of breath, and pale 
to the lips. A cold moisture had broken out 
on his forehead, for he knew the cruel part of 
his narrative was to come! 

“And had I not as good a right to be 
given my choice as Varne?’’ asked Lord 
Graydon. 

“You had, but then that was my revenge 
on Una, for having throwing aside the love of 
the man for love of whom my child died!” was 
was the Baronet’s answer. 

Lord Graydon gazed half-angrily, half-pity- 
ingly at the bent grizzled head, the stern aged 
face and once upright figure, now so sadly 
stooped and unnerved. 

“Una!” he said, ‘‘ why not tell her? That 
was only a right.” 

“ Ah! I pave her a chance, do not pnt all 
the blame on my head. I sent her mother to 
her on her wedding morning, but she scoffed 
at her, and pretended not td believe, though 
the fact of her not telling you speaks for 
itself.” 

The young husband sat as if struck by light- 


ning, his blue eyes staring sightlessly out of 


the open window at the pale spring sky, his 


mouth rigid, stiff. Aye, he felt as though | 


someone had in very truth struck him a mortal 
blow, stealing the light from his eyes, the life 
from his frame. 

What was this dull heaviness pressing upon 
his heart, this strange nervelessness in every 
limb? His brain felt dull and stunned. What 
had Sir Arthur told him ? 

He passed his hand stupidly across his eyes, 
and then with a mighty effort rose from his 


chair. Yes, he remembered now. Sir Arthur | 


had told him that his wife had deceived him ; 


his beautiful, peerless wife, whom he had | 


deemed sans reproché. She had deceived him for 
his wealth and title. Hesaw this as plainly 
as if she had spoken it with her own lips, and 
yet it did not kill his love. 

And yet—and yet his purpose was fixed, 
when, Sir Arthur having taken his leave, he 
stood alone by the window, a set look of awful 
misery on bis handsome face—boyish, alas ! 
no longer, but marked with the deep lines of 
@ man’s anguish. 

His wife—his worshipped wife— had married 
him‘for his money. Sir Arthur's looks and 
manner, together with her deception, all 
tended to force this horrible thought on him ; 
and then, remembering her tender words and 
caresses, he threw himself down on a lounge, 
writhing in an agony of conflicting doubts 
and fears. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


On her entry into the park Una, Countess 
of Graydon, was greeted by gracious smiles 
and gentle inclinations of the head from those 
of her own sex, deep reverential bows and 
looks of deep. well-bred admiration from the 
sterner sex. 

More than once the carriage stopped while 
its fair occupant exchanged greetings with her 
now numerous acquaintances. The Countess 
was the rage, and to be on speaking terms with 
her was to he in the fashion. Thus many, who, 
in their secret hearts envied her with hot, 
angry jealousy, stayed in their laborious task 
of steering safely through the crowd of equi- 
pages and horse riders, to hold out softly, eager 
hands to the haughty beauty. 

There was a trifle more hauteur than 
usual in her bearing, as she leant back negli- 
gently against the soft cushions, bowing to her 
friends, and the smiling scarlet mouth wore a 
scornful expression that in the eyes of some 
enhanced her dark glowing beauty. 

It did not occur to her at first that, in all 
probability, Madame Aldani, or La Italiana, as 
the fast young men who attended her petit 
coipers called her, would be there ; but happen- 
ing to catch sight of Lord Oakley, the 
rencontre of the previous day flashed across 
her memory, and she bit her lips as she cast 
her eyes quickly along the Row in search of 
that wicked, lovely face. 

Yes, there she was, the wicked shameless 
La Italiana, with the lovely southern face so 
like her own, the woman whom she hated 
with all the fervour of her passionate nature— 
and who, perhaps, was her mother !—leaning 
over her horse’s head to spsak to some one 
inside the rails, and her mocking clear laugh 
was borne to Una on the soft caressing 
wind. 

A strange wild flood of bitter, scathing 
hatred welled up in her heart for this woman, 
and the hot blood flew in a crimson tide to 
her clear olive cheeks, and the passionate eyes 
grew liquid and dark in their anger, while the 
stately dark head seemed to grow yet more 
haughty in its carriage. 

On nearing the spot where the Italian had 
reined in her horse several carriages coming 
in opposite directions met, and of course there 
was a stoppage. At the same moment 
Madame Aldani waved adieu to her friends, 
and, turning, came to a standstill at the heads 
of the beautiful greys that drew the Coun- 
tess’s carriage. 





A bright, scornful, triumphant smile broke 
: over the woman’s wicked dark face as she bent 
her lovely head low before Una, Those who 
; had been witnesses of the previous meeting 
between these women, who were so strangely 
| alike, waited breathlessly for the Countess’s 
reply to this piece of audacity. 
They all felt that there was a tragedy being 
; enacted, the beginning of which was truly 
| exciting—the pale set faceof the young Coun- 
tess of Graydon, the look of almost horror with 
which she regarded that wicked countenance 
| before her, with its smiling,scarlet mouth, made 
, them hold their breath in speechless expect- 
ancy for the dénouement ; and it came swiftly, 
' unexpectedly, and ina manner that appalled 
the crowd of delicate-nerved aristocrats. 
With a sudden, panther-like movement Una 
| leant forward and saatched the reins from 
the astonished coachman’s hand, at the same 
time giving them a violent jerk, and thas 
| spurring them on. 
; . There was @ shrill cry, mingled with the 
| sharp, frightened neigh from the Arabian 
| steed, and horse and rider lay crushed and 
| bleeding; while the greys, having performed 
their duty, now stood still trembling and 
foaming. 
| Useless now, proud, passionate Una, to 


alight from your carriage, and kneel beside 
the still form of the beautiful erring creature 
who claims the sweet title of mother from 


your proud red lips! See the dread gash in 
the polished temple, the dark red stream that . 
; ebbs so slowly adown the pallid face, as 
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gone forever, It may trickle and course down 
those cheeks now, for no one will ever turn to 
gaze upon it in pleased surprise again; 
Madame Aldayi’s day is over. 

The aristocratic crowd drew back in nn- 
utterab'e horror from the sight the once-lovely 
face presented, trampled and scored as it had 
been by the iron-shod feet of the horses. The 
eyes were closed, and the livid lips set fast, as 
if in death 

‘Is she dead?” It was Una who spoke, 
and in her horror at what she had done she 
did not notice that Sir Arthur Raye’s carriage 
had stopped near her, and that he himself 
stood by her side. 

‘* No,” replied the doctor—there is generally 
one at hand on all such occasions in our busy 
London—rising from his knees, and looking a 
trifle sternly, and, be it said, a trifle curiously, 
at the lovely face so closely resembling that of 
the prostrate woman. “It was a strange 
accident | ” 

“Accident!” cried a quick passionate, yet 
liquid voice, that startled them all, so unex- 
pected was the sound, for it was the voice of 
the Italian herself. ‘It was no accident. 


Proud, cold, unnatural daughter, you know it | 


was no accident, and that you stand there a 
matricide at heart, if not in very deed !"’ 

Something like a groan of astonished horror 
burst from the crowd. Her mother! This 
lovely sinful creature the mother of the 
haughty countess of Graydon! This, then, 
was the secret of the resemblance. 

The proud stainless mothers drew their 


daughters away from the youthful Countess’s | 


side, and wrapped themselves closer in their 
mantle of cold aristocratic hauteur; they 
took it for granted at once that the woman's 
words were trio. 


true as Holy Writ, and so Una stood amid 
them in her marvellous beauty, and perfect 
calm, feeling in her heart that the tide had 
turned, and her hands were too frail to steer 
against it. 


inaced, Una’s manner on ; 
both occasions, when she had come face to | 
face with the Italiana, seemed to them proof ; 











As yet, she did not realise all this exposure. | 


entailed. Only a numbed feeling of bitterness | 
and calm despair was upon her, as she saw | 


the cold looks of those who, only a few mo- 
ments had courted her bow and glance with 
well-bred obsequiousness, 

Now she stood alone amid the crowd, with 
the burning revengeful eyes of the Italian 
fixed in cruel triumph upon her, despite the 
agony their owner was suffering; and a great 
tide of hatred flooded Una’s heart for this 
woman, who called herself her mother. It 
could not be, there must be some mistake; 
but Sir Arthur's voice, stern and harsh, broke 
in upon her passionate musings, his words 
being damning corroboration of the Italian's 
assertion. 

“Girl,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ yon have tried your 
best to crush her life out. Are you now going 
to let your mother die like a dog in the 
road?” 

Mother! He had said it. This beautiful, 
crushed, bleeding creature, whose life of sin 
and shame rendered her an object of loathing 
to her purer sisters, and a thing to jest about 
with the men—this woman was her mother ! 

She turned her great dark eyes upon the 
face of him she had always called ‘ uncle” 
with a vague feeling that perhaps it was not 
true; but the gaze of his keen eyes was proof 
positive, for they were resting even sorrowfully 
upon her. 

She felt rather than saw the sudden slow 
drawing back of those with whom but a few 
moments back she had exchanged friendly 
greetings. The cold smiles and still colder 
words of sorrow at what they were pleased in 
their well-bred hypocrisy to term ‘the acci- 
dent” were bitter as death to her proud, arro- 
gant spirit ; but she showed no sign. 

‘*“What am I to do?” she asked, in cold, 
constrained tones, of Sir Arthur. 


(To be continued. ) 
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‘AT THE TURNING OF THE 
WAY.” 
—o— 


Here and there along the road 
Whither we are bound, 

Rough or smooth though it may be, 
Turning points are found, 

Who shall serve as a guide? 

Who shali help us to decide ? 

Whose is the commanding voice 

Urging us to make our choice ? 


Some by a divining.rod 
Pat it to the test ; 

Others from tke moon and stars 
Strive a hint to wrest ; 

Every one will doubt betray 

At the parting of the way, 

When is heard the still small voice 

Urging us to make our choice. 


Are we in pursuit of wealth ? 
Eager for the strife, 

And the rich rewards that tell 
Of success in life ? 

Then we pause upon the way, 

Pat the question: ‘‘ Will it pay?” 

Listening only to the voice 

That’s in favour of our choice. 


Free to choose—how oft we err! 
Travelling along 
At our ease, not caring much 
If we’re right or wrong; 
But a few upon the way 
Hesitate with wise delay 
Seeking to detect the voice 
That will aid a righteous choice. 


All along the weary road 

We poor mortals plod, 
Conscience is our guiding star, 

Our divining-rod ; 
And whenever at a loss 
How to turn when two roads cross, 
Conscience, with unshaken voice, 
To the right directs our choice. 

J. P. 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


—!0:— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


My good resolutions—or, more properly 
speaking, my bold resolutions—only lasted 
until the first time I came across Lady Lor- 
raine, which happened to be at a huye musical 
crush given by the wife of our commanding 
officer. 

‘* My dear,” she whispered, as she hedged 
me into a corner, with her tea-cup in her 
hand, ‘‘I have a thousand things that I must 
say toyou. Is it true that your dragon has 
gone away for ten days with the General?"’ 

“Yes, he has gone,” I admitted, reluc- 
tantly. 

“What a piece of luck! My dear, I am 
coming to see you to morrow without fail.” 

“No, no! I have promised Hugh most 
solemnly that whilst he is away I will neither 
receive you in my house nor enter yours—nor 
write to you.” 

“Good gracious! One would imagine that 
I was a social outcast or a leper to hear you! 
No one would dream that I was the head of 
the most exclusive set in the place. Never 
mind. I shall find ways and means to baffle 
my handsome, jealous, morose-looking son-in- 
law. Diana, I must meet you somewhere 
to-morrow—somewhere without fail.” 

‘‘Oh, no, no! Wait at least till he re- 
turns.” 

‘IT cannot ; it is far too urgent. 
an hour to lose. 
substantial help.” 

“Jest” 


I have not 
I want your help—your 


‘Then I shall meet you at the flower-shop 
you deal at at five o’clock to-morrow after- 
noon—no; I have an engagement. I'll meet 





you at the pillar-box near your house at ten 
o’clock. Come alone, in fact, and wear a 
plain dress and a thick veil. Mind you don't 
fail me!” 

“But I really dare not!’’ I answered, 

firmly. 
“ Bah ! youlittle trembling goose! Are you 
afraid to keep a tryst with your own mother? 
Should you ever be a mother yourself how 
would you like a daughter of yours to shrink 
from you as you do from me? Notie in the 
world is as close as that which binds us. [ 
will do you no harm with your husband. What 
people never know can't hurt them. §o, 
remember, ten o’clock, without fail! ’’ 

And then she allowed herself to be drawn 
back into the crowd and surrounded by eager 
admirers, as was her usual position, whilst I 
still stood in that shady corner, and looked 
on, and trembled when I thought of}to what 
I stood committed. 

‘After all, I would not go!’ was my 
doughty determination, as I was discovered 
by some friends and unearthed from my 
retirement, asked in a cheery manner when 
Hugh was coming back, and told me that I 
was not looking at all “up to the mark,” my 
pale face being laughingly at:ributed to Hugh's 
absence. 

Little did they guess to whom it was really 
due — that queenly lady in sapphire velvet 
and mouse-coloured silk, who was holding a 
kind of little court upon a distant sofa. 

I slept badly that night, and the ensuing 
day seemed endless. Ten times an hour I 
resolved not to keep my appointment; ten 
times an hour I changed my mind, and in the 
end I went. 

Yes; I was as a bird that is fascinated by 
a snake, as one person who is mesmerised by 
another. I was altogether under the influence 
of a stronger will than my own. 

* * - + nm 

Panctually at ten o’clock, having confided 
in Peggy, I disguised myself in a long cloak 
and veil, and stole like a thief out of my own 
house. ’ 

Peggy let me out, promised to wait up for 
me, and implored me to make no more 


rendezvous, if it was to save her life, she 


said. 

‘‘ She is at her old tricks, I can see, and she 
will lead you a fine dance, you are so young 
and simple; and then, when you have pulled 
the chestnuts out of the fire for her and burnt 
yourself badly, she will go off laughing. 
That's her way! ‘That’s her all over!” 

I did not know what was “her way,” a3 
Peggy called it; but I did know one thing very 
well, and that was that I had burned my 
fingers very badly in her service already. 

Behold me stealing along in the shadow of 
railings, afraid of my own footsteps, and 
shaking at the sight of a policeman. 

No worse young woman for these secret 
meetings and intrigues could be found than 
myself, ; 

I was bold enough that time at Rivals’ 
Green, when I hid in the clock; but that was 
for a totally different issue, My heart was 
not in this affair. 

“So you have come?” said another tall 
veiled figure. ‘‘ You are five minutes late, 
and I was very nearly going to your house, 
despite your lord and master, for speak to 
you I must.” 

“‘ Why could you not speak to me yesterday 
at the at home, or on the pier?” I asked, 
impatiently. 

“Because I have much to say, and what I 
say must be said privately. I have found 4 
haven of refuge where we can talk for an hour 
undisturbed. It is no distance off; bat you 
must step out. At home I have gone to bed 
with a bad headache. What have you done, 


dear?’ and she laughed. : 
“Nothing. I daresay the servants think I 
have gone to bed. Iam sure I hope so.” 
‘Yes ; you are such a sweet, domestic little 
creature you will never be suspected. Here 
we are!” ringing at the side door of a fashion- 
able private hotel. 
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The door was promptly thrown open, and 
my mother said tothe smart man-servant, in 
her most dulcet tones,— 

‘Please show us up to Sir Ralph Torpichen’s 
apartments.” 

This was worse than everything else put 
together ! 

I would have turned and fled, but with a 
fierce grip of my arm she urged me forward, 
and pushed me into the hall, and, as it were, 
drove me upstairs before her, into a large, 
well-lit sitting- room. 

“ This is Ralph’s ; I borrowed it ; he knows, 
and here we can meet often and talk to our 
hearts’ content without breaking your promise. 
It is neither your house or mine, and does 
quite as well, if not better. Iam a little bis 
cleverer than your redoubtable Hugh, after 
all! Now, make yourself at home,” pointin 
toa chair, ‘‘ and take off your hat and cloak 
and that wonderfully thick veil. The reason 
that I have invoked you to this interview, 
my child, is a potent one—in a word, I want 
money,” she said, as I divested myself of my 
cloak, and sat down. 

“ oo Why, I thought you were very 
rich ?” 

“Roper ie. He has a fine income, which, 
alas! is chiefly settled on the next heir. We 
spend a great deal, and he looks after the 
laying out of every penny, resolved to have 
the worth of every farthing. All the many 
tradespeoples, bills, wages, rent, coals—every- 
thing is disbursed by him. I have not a 
farthing, except two hundred a-year for dress. 
I need not tell you that two hundred a-year 
isa mere drop in the ocean to a woman like 
me, who must dress well. I owe enormous 
sums to my milliners. Roper takes great 
pride in hearing me spoken of as the best 
turned-out woman in my set. He knows that 
my clothes cost six times his pittance, and 
yet he pretends not to see it, and never gives 
me not even an advance. He started me with 
some good lace and diamonds because they 
More he will not do.” 


were indispensable. 
I looked at her, but did not speak, and she 
went on,— 
“Now, my dear child, I know you have 
forty thousand pounds in the Four Per Cents. 


—a fine fortune. You will not grudge to share 
: a with your mother, would you, dar- 
ing ” 

“How much do you want?” I asked, 
brasquely. 

“TI must have six thousand pounds by this 
day week.” 

“ Six thousand! Good gracious! "' 

“And what is six from forty? You can 
easily spare it, and you will never miss it. 
You will have thirty-four thousand still.” 

“No, I never will,” I rejoined, quickly, 
“for I cannot touch a penny of the principal 
of my money. If it had been hundreds I 
might have helped, but thousands are beyond 
my power.” 

“Ts this really 50?” she asked, with bent 
brows. ‘Then you can raise money from 
the Jews.” 

“No, I could not, and would not if I 
could.’ 

“What! Not to save your own mother 
from absolute ruin?” she demanded, pas- 
sionately, 

‘What do you call ruin? Were you not 
ruined when you pos we (if it be true), and 
forsook husband and children, left me to 
follow an old lover when I was but an infant 
marms? If this be true, your claim on me 
18 nil, and I renounce it, and you! ” 

“You cannot; the ties of blood can never 
be renounced, as you so grandly call it. As 
to my having left my home, you shall hear 
my side of the story and judge. Hitherto the 
slander of old Peggy and the scurrilous stories 
of the smoking-room, filtered home to you by 
fue, are all you have learnt. Now, con- 

) ” 

“Yes, what you say is true; and, oh! if you 
only could refute these awful tales |’ I added, 
desperately. 

“Last night I sat up for hours and wrote 





down my history for my daughter’s benefit. 
I have it here,” now producing what [ooked 
like a very thick letter from her ket. 
“You can take it, and read it at your leisure, 
and then see if I am such a dreadful character 
as your husband makes out. As to that wicked 
old Peggy, she never could endure me at the 
best of times. I will venture to say she has 
warned you against me. Come! I see she 
has! Asif I would not be the best friend in 
the world to my own daughter |” 

This might be true; but, all the same, it 
was not a very friendly act to inveigle me at 
night to the rooms of a man of whom my 
husband was unreasonably, nay, madly, jealous, 
and then try and induce me to give her six 
thousand pounds. 

‘You will try and help me, won't you, 
darling? I know you will when you hear of 
the horrible fix I am in.” 

“What fix do you mean?” I asked, 
nervously. 

‘‘T have already told you that my debts to 
my milliner are serious. I have no hope of a 
penny from Sir Roper. My bills have been 
rolling on like a great snow-ball for years, 
and now and then, when I have had a little 
luck, I have thrown sops here and there for 
two, and three, and even five hundred 
pounds.” 

‘‘ Five hundred to a dressmaker !”’ 

‘Yes, you ignorant, savagely-brought-up 
child! Why, what do you think my dresses 
for Goodwood alone came to? Two hundred 
pounds. Yes, I see you are quite shocked ; 
out a woman like me must dress—must lead 
the fashion—if she is to keep to the fora at 
all. I speak to you as frankly as if I was 
thinking aloud. Iam not in my first youth, 
seeing that I have a daughter of one-and- 
twenty. Other younger women will eclipse 
me if I have not the art which is shared by 
very few—the art of dressing exquisitely. 
This art is an expensive taste. My gowns 
begin at thirty guineas. Inever put a bonnet 
on my head under three. In anill-made stuff 
and in a dowdy, unbecoming bonnet no one 
would look at me twice. As it is, you see, 
t1ey look at me very often. Minus my pretty 
clothes I should lose my prestige—even with 
Sir Roper. Appearances go far with him.” 

‘Qh, mother! No, no! you would not have 
me believe that your only hold upon your hus- 
band and friends is through your dress, and 


that their benevolence to you depends upon! 
| have long carried a certain bottle iu my dress- 


the style of a gown and the colour of a bon- 
net! You are joking.” 

‘Bonnets and brains and the remains of 
great beauty. As to joking, I declare I never 
felt less in the humour for a jest than I do 
this evening. I am at the end of even my 
resources, and my sole hope is in you.”’ 

‘*‘ But with every desire to help you I have 
not the means. I cannot touch a halfpenny 
of my capital.” 

“ You will find means, my dear, when you 
hear mystory. For yearsI have been in debt 
to Tulle and Torchon and to Madame Che- 
misette, and latterly they have become a 
regular bugbear, in spite of huge sums on 
account, and have even hinted that they 
would take no more orders. 

“This would be fatal, for Chemisette fits 
me, and knows my little fads better than any- 
one in the world. 

‘*T was resolved to do a little gamble on 
Ascot, and try and pay them off, and be free. 
Consequently, under the very best advice, I 
plunged on the favourite, King Fortune—his 
name was lucky—but he was nowhere. 

“I lost four hundred pounds the first day. 
The second I went in more deeply than ever 
to try and recover that, and I lost still more. 
It was only throwing good money after bad ; 
but yet I had hopes that my luck would turn 
at Goodwood. 

‘Then I was positively desperate. I lived 
in a kind of horrible nightmare. During 
these three days I had to talk and smile, and 
be bright and gay, and pleasant and cool, 
when all the time a fox, like the Spartan 
boy’s, was rending my vitals. 








“It was the same story Captain Oarden 
brought me after every race, ‘ Lost, lost, lost,’ 
and as I drove away from the course I felt 
that I was lost and irretrievably ruined. 

‘ Next Mondayis settling day at Tattersall’s. 
Nominally Captain Carden owes the money, 
and he has not a fraction; besides, they are 
my debts. 

“If he is posted as a defaulter he is ruined, 
and must fly the service and the country. I 
cannot let him suffer for shielding me, can I? 
I must save him, by hook or by crook. 

“TI must pay six thousand pounds in to his 

account next Monday morning. Those horrid 
bookmakers give no law, and know no mercy 
Indeed, he hinted that if I failed to pay up 
my debts I must stand out and take the con- 
‘sequences in my own name. 
‘ «The consequences if I were posted would 
be that Sir Roper would turn me out of his 
house, and my friends would turn me out of 
society, and my creditors would turn me out 
of the country. So now you see what I mean 
when I say I am in a fix.”’ 

“T see,” I said, staring at her blankly. 
‘“‘But what can I do? I have the will, in- 
deed, and as far as my own allowance goes 
you shall have every penny of it for the next 
few years.”’ 

“ Allowance!’’ scornfully. ‘A wretched 
little mite like that! You might as well offer 
me five shillings a-week, or try to bale the 
sea with a bucket. Have I not impressed 
upon you that it is now or never ?—that if I 
cannot get the money in a week it is no use at 
all? I talk of thousands of pounds in a week’s 
time, and you prate of hundreds and years’ 
delay. You are really enough to drive me 
mad!” 

‘“What can I do, then? What is your 
plan?” 

“My plan is this: that if I have not the 
sum of six thousand pounds in my hand by 
next Sunday night life will be played out for 
me, and worthless. I shall not chose to exist 
as & disgraced woman, whose name is in 
everyone’s mouth. I shall not drag out my 
days in miserable lodgings abroad—a shabby 
Arab, without means to enjoy life, without 
means to dress, without means to do more 
than just keep soul and body together. I 
shall put an end to myself.” 

“Oh, never!” I almost shrieked. 

“Yes!” resolutely, and looking at me with 
glittering dark eyes. ‘‘I shalltake poison. I 


ing-case. If I can’t extricate myself from 


, this pit of despair I shall fall back on that as 
'@ last resource. I mean what I say. 


I shall 
do it as surely as I stand here, so you see that 


‘ you, to whom I gave life, absolutely hold my 


life in your hands ; it is for for you to ransom 
me for six thousand pounds, or to let me 
rish.” 

**Oh, mother, mother!’ I sobbed, now 
wringing my hands in a state of distraction, 
‘you are my mother. I will abide by what- 
ever you wish. Tell me quickly what I am 
to doe, and how I am to save you!” 

‘* Yes, I will tell you quickly,” she said, her 
face relaxing from a kind of strained expres- 
sion. ‘* You shall hear how you can ransom 
me, my daughter. You have your marvellous 
necklace that is absolutely your own, neither 
tied down or entailed. I am surprised that it 
has not occurred to you before—youw can sell 
your diamonds |” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


SolIcould. Yes, I could sell my diamonds. 
Theidea flashed before me now for the firsttime. 
The diamonds were entirely my own property. 
— was no mention of them in any deed or 
will. 
“Yes,” I said. ‘Of course there are the 
diamonds.” 

‘«‘ They are too valuable, too startling, to be 
got rid of all in a hurry,” said my parent, 
thoughtfully. ‘The only arrangement pos- 
sible under the circumstances will be to take 
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them to some first-class house (jewellers), and ' a private meeting; we came on foot. I'll 


gét them to advance the money on them—the , 
more the better.” 
“Bat. what am I to say to Hugh?” 


manage v well, but you will take this 


| nervous child home like a dear, good man, 
and leave her safely at her own door, won't 


“Nothing. Would you stady what youare , you?” 


to say to Hugh when my very existence is 

trembling in the balance? I declare, Diana, 
ou are like your father; so hard to move, no 
eeling, and a heart like a piece of granite!” 

‘Oh! mother, mother, don’t say that!” I 
cried, leaning my face in my hands, and 
weeping bitterly, ‘‘ You know I would do 
anything for you, anything but lose Hugh, 
and already he is very much changed to me 
because of you /" 

“Then let him change back again! If a 
pretty girl, with a large fortune anda sweet, 
yielding disposition is not able to keep her 
hold on her husband’s heart! Bah! let him 
go! And now to wind up our business. 
This is Tuesday night; to-morrow I am en- 
gaged, Thursday I have a large party, Friday 
Roper’s niece is coming on a visit. I cannot 
possibly get away all this week, and I meant 
to have managed the necklaceaffair myself,” 

So it had ail been thought out and planned 

beforehand, I felt, with a sharp pang. 
_ “You will be cheated; your very face is so 
innocent and guileless, it seems to say, ‘ take 
me in and rob me.’ However, Ralph is here, 
and Ralph shall go with you the day after to- 
morrow. He and you must run up to London 
with the diamonds, and return with the 
money sans faute.”’ 

“Ob ! no, I cannot go; not with him!” I 
oried in anguish. 

“Yes, you must, otherwise he won’t stir a 
step in the matter, 
will press him into my services. 





“Oh, yes; with pleasure! ” 

“Then come along;” hurrying downstairs. 
“It is much later than I thought.” 

Once at the entrance she nodded her head, 
bade us both an abrupt good-bye, and 
vanished rapidly round.a corner. 

Ralph and I had not far to go. I was glad 
of it, for I felt as if we were doing wrong 
walking home secretly together after twelve 
o’clock at night. 

‘* What is the reason of these midnight 
meetings and this great secrecy?” he asked 
at length. 

‘* My mother wished to see me, and I have 
promised Hagh, who only knows her as Lady 
Lorraine, not to enter her house or reseive 
her in mine, or to write to her.”’ 

‘‘And you evade your promise by meeting 
her in an hotel? Isee! Diana, 1 am sur- 
prised to find that you have so soon learned 
to deceive your husband.’’ 

““Oh, cousin Ralph!’’ I oried, in bitter 
anguish, ‘‘ do you think I like deceiving him? 
You little know what it cost me, but I am 
torn in two—between my duty to him and my 
duty to my mother!” 

‘And he goes to the wall,” said Ralph, 
reproachfully. 

‘Only for this once. It. seems wicked to 
say it of my own mother, but ever since I 
have known her as such there has been 
nothing but misery at home, for she has made 


You are the lever that | me swear to keep her identity from Hugh, 
Now you } and he is aware that I have a secret from 


are embarked in my cause surely you will not | him.” 


draw back because you are afraid to spend a 
few hours in good cousin Ralph's society ? 
Why, how many dozens of hours have he and } 


‘*‘ And what does she want from you?”’ 
‘* Money,” I answered, very shortly. 
‘Oh, the old story, I see. I would have 


you not spent together alone riding about the ; thought she had ample means.” 


Brayfield roads and lanes? ”’ 


‘*No, none of her own. It is about this 


This was trae; she had hit a gold-mine. If | that I want to talk to you to-morrow,” I 


theré was no harm in my riding thirty miles | said, as I stepped 


with Ralph, there was no harm in travelling | 
for a few hours in his company. 


up our steps, and rang the 
bell loudly and thoughtlessly. 
It had been settled that I was to have let 


‘‘ Well, I suppose it must be as you say,” I myself in with a latch-key which I had in 


replied, after a long pause. 


my pocket, but my recent interview had 


“ Yes, Ihave thought it all carefully out. driven all recollection of it out of my head, 
To-morrow I shall tell him to call on you at | and the door was flung open by our sleepy 
five o’clock on business. You will be sure to | man-servant, who stared in blank as’ - 


tell the sérvants you are only at home to him. | 
Then you will press him into yeur service ; 


you can persuade him to anything, and by the hands with him; “we 


nine o’clock express you go to town next day. | 


Go to Gold and Onyx; they are the best and 
most liberal people to deal with. Ralph will | 
do the talking and business ; you will merely | 


cheque in your hand, and my freedom! You 
see,” looking at my downcast, doubtful face, 
“it is all.as easy as A, B, C.” 


ment at Ralph and me. 





** You,and she seem to hold your husbands 
as mere outsiders.” ~ 

“I do not; but she has locked my lips, 
She has made me promise to go to London to. 
morrow to raise money on my necklace from 
Gold and Onyx—as much as they will give, 
We are to travel by the first express, and re. 
turn by two o'clock.” 

‘““We! What do you mean by we?” he 
asked, gravely. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell yon; you are to go 
with me. She says you will manage the 
business part far better than I shall. I have 
merely to sign my name.” 

‘And hand over your diamonds. Well, it 
is not a business that I shall countenance 
at all!” 

‘‘ Then I must only go alone !”’ I said, tear. 
fully; ‘‘and, Ralph, you said you would 
always be my friend, and—and I depended 
upon you ; and the first time I ask you to do 
anything for me you fail me,and—and ”’ (tears 
rolling down my cheeks) ‘I shall be so 
dreadfully frightened going about in London 
alone—and with my necklace too! And sup- 
pose I was to meet Joe?”’ 

‘*Oh, of course, if you put it like that I 
must go,” he said, in a hapeless kind of voice ; 
‘*but I never undertook a job for which I had 
less relish. There!’’ as a gay carriage 
flashed past, ‘there she goes, on the box of 
the Commodore's drag, with Carden beside 
her, enjoying life as usual to the utmost drop 
of the cup leasure, whilst you and I sit 
here plotting for her behoof, like a pair of 
conspirators, and you in tears—tears for her 
debts and difficulties—difficulties that she 
slips out of as easily as a suake slips out of its 
skin—difficulties that she always thrusts on 
other people’s shoulders! ” 

“ Ralph,” putting my hand up appealingly, 
“‘now please do remember that she is my 
mother |” 

‘‘And my cousin Diana, whom I know 
this twenty years, so I may speak of her 
peculiarities, to call them by a mild term. 
And now supposing that your husband comes 
across you and me in town to-morrow? Has 
Lady Lorraine provided me with an excuse 
for our expedition, or a sop of some kind to 
throw him?” 

“No; but, Ralph, although there is no 
harm, as you know, in our being together, 
still we must not meet him! I believe if we 
did he would disown me for ever. He is 90 


“ Well, good-night, Ralph,” I said, shaking | jealous; he will listen to no reasoning.” 


meet to- 
morrow.” 

Then turning to Harris as I crossed the 
hall, I said,— . 


| 


‘* Well, indeéd, if I were he, and met my 
pretty, demure little wife (supposed to be at 
home) rambling about town with another 
fellow, I fancy I should get my back up too. 


‘Remember, Harris, that when Sir Ralph | See what risks you are running, Diana! I 
sign your neme, and then bring me back @ | Torpichen calls to-morrow afternoon Tam at | am willing to stand by you, but why should 


home to no one else, 
* . * . 


| 


you sacrifice your diamonds, and run the risk 
of alienating your husband, all for the sake of 


At five next day Ralph was punctual. We | a woman who has been dead to you, by her 


“It is as easy as A B C to you who are; made a pretext of sipping tea and talking 


not-an actor in the business, but it is not so | platitudes, and then 


at once I plunged 


tome; and I have already learnt that it isas | headforemost into the subject, feeling very 


easy as A B C to get into dreadful scrapes |; 
with Hugh; but the riddle of the Sphinx is | 


mere play in comparison when I want to | You are the only person in the worl 
' say it to. My mother has absolute need of 


, six thousand pounds by Sanday night. She 
He is away now | must have it without fail.” 


extricate myself out of his black books. I 
am deep in them already.” 

‘* Nonsense! nonsense! 
most providentially, and he will never know a 
single thing about this scrape, that I guarantee. 


hot and nervous. 
“What I have to say to you is private. 


I can 


Here Ralph gave a long whistle. 
‘‘ From what direction is this large sum to 


You are not half—half bold enough, my pretty , fall into her lap?” he demanded, rather 


Diana! A girl with your face might brave 
Bluebeard himself! Well, I declare there is 
twelve o'clock striking, and we must be off. 
Why, there is Ralph, I declare!” as he entered 
the room at this moment. ‘ Now ask him,”’ 
she whispered, as she tied on her bonnet and 
veil. . 
**Ralph,” I began, very tremulously, “I 
have been talking to Lady -— I mean my 
mother about business, and I want you to 
help me. Can you come and see’ me to- 
morrow afternoon at five o'clock ?” 
‘Certainly I can, and will. Have you a 
carriage below ?”’ t 
“No,” rejoined my mother, ‘‘ this has been 





airily. 

«From the direction of my jewel box. I 
am going to sell my diamonds.” : 

“To pay her debts? Never, never as long 
as I can speak against it! Oh, I see she is 
just the same as in former days—a kind of 
Juggernaut car to all her worshippers. She 
is worse now, for then she was silly, now she 
has experience !”’ 

“Qh, Ralph, don't, don’t; you hurt me 
when you talk like that! Remember she is 
my mother; she is in desperate straits. She 
will be utterly rained if this sum is not forth- 
coming, and she has no one to look to bat 
mel” 





own deeds, for more than twenty years? 
Pause before it is too late, and write to her 
and say you have found the whole scheme is 


' impracticable—write a note now, and I will 


leave it at her house.” 

“No, Ralph; I see even clearer than you 
do the desperate risks Iam running, but run 
them I must; I bave no alternative. How- 
ever, perhaps it will be better for me to go 
alone, and if you like to back out of the affair 
you may.” : 

“TI never back out of anything to which I 
have once pledged myself,” he answered, a 
good deal stung’ by my remark. ‘‘ Itjwas of you 
I was thinking, and not myself, If you will 
rush on to your fate I will at least try and 
mitigate your perils. Carrying diamonds to 
London is no joke; the very birds of the air 
seem to blazon the fact, and there is but % 
very small chance of our meeting a soul we 
know ; and, whatever you do, wear the thickest 
veil you can lay hands on.” : 

«Yes; I have a Shetland one that is a per- 
fect mask! ”’ 

‘So much the better. Then I shall meet: 
you at the station at five minutes to nine, 
exactly? Yon had. better.say nothing of your 
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trip to any of the senvants ; let them imagine 
you have gone to Ryde for the day.” 
“ «Yes; but what one — aver preen b 
8 to! Fancy having to invent stories 
oe a own domestics. I should have told 
the truth to Peggy, but she went home this 
morning. Tony is very ill. She started ten 
minutes after got , - 
“ old fellow! he looked badly the last 
Somehow I don't think 


ar Instead of ‘allng "history 

“ you my 
word of mouth, I think is will be a 
pleasanter to write it all down, and 
you to read at your leisure. One th 
that when we meet you never by word or 
hint refer to what I am about to record for 
your sole benefit. 

“In the first place I was born forty-two 
years ago in a village in Kent, where my 
father was a doctor. I was one of a large 
family ; we were eleven in number. 

‘‘Whilst I was yet in short frocks my 


elder sister, Jessie Saunders, had the good | 


luck to marry an elderly Indian judge, who 
carried her off to the land of the sun, to the 
great delight of herself and her immediate 
circle. 


‘We were poor and obscure ; we girls, eight | 
| price; and, Sir Hector Browne having de- 


of us, had nothing but our looks to recommend 
us. 


of the grip in the wing of matrimony she 


would give her sisters a chance in the Indian 


market. 


“If I write frivolously, dear, it is because I | 


cannot help it. My pen is unused to grave 
topics, and runs away with me. 

“ At first Jessie sent mere presents of Cash- 
mere cloaks, filagree work, chutney and curry ; 
then she wrote for Ada, and in six months’ 
time Ada was married to a wealthy Bengal 
civilian. 

“ After Ada Annie went out, but poor Annie 

died, and then there was a pause, and Ada 
sent for Sophy, and married her off in a very 
short time to an officer of Hussars. This was 
brilliant ! 
_ “I came next to Sophy in age, and, indeed, 
in looks; and Jessie, not to be outdone by 
Ada, sent for me, and I and my outfit, which 
really was a trousseau (all father could give 
us) was despatched with alacrity. 

“I was very pretty; golden hair, blue eyes, 
roses and lilies in my cheeks; and I had a 
wonderful success. 

“ All the bachelors of Cheetapore, young 
and old, rick and poor, were at my feet. I 


could, as Jessie proudly said, have married | 
; could not paint his impatience nor his anxiety 


anyone, and the man of her choice was Sir 


Hector Browne, K.C.B., bald, bloated, and | 
| guessed his feelings—his that had long been 


; mine; and now, thanks to kind Justice, he 


burly, but rich and renowned, and absolately 
Silly about me! 

“Sir Hector was Jessie's Beau ideal, but 
mine was a very different person—a hand- 
Some, fascinating subaltern, as penniless as 
myself; his name was Algernon Brace. 
Jessie he was a detestable detrimental, to me 


ve it to 
T beg, 





Our faces were our fortunes, and we had | 
hopes that now Jessie had taken the bush out | 
; John Manners, a rising civil surgeon, with a 





he was divine; him would I marry, and none 
other. 

‘‘Vainly Jessie stormed and raved, and 
asked me sarcastically what we were going to 
live on, and cruelly reminded me that he had 
not as yet popped the momentous question ! 

““* No, but he will!’ I cried, fully confident 
that Algy loved me and none other. How 
many times had I seemed to see the question 
trembling on his lips? How many dances 
had I given him? How many times had we 
sit ont in the moonlight? How many times 
had he joined me in my morning rides? In 
short, we were always together, and bis atten- 
tions were so marked that all my hordes of 
seule seeing that ther ~—_ 4 va in if,’ as 
they , began to sheer off, imcluding, te 
a distraction, Sir Heetor Browne, 


CB. , 

Pi ae age it ist’ Op wid to me, 
furiously; “if you your mid 
folly, and will marry—if he asks you - this 
beggarty sub when you could have been Lady 

i sam my hands of you re ever | 

think of my getting you out, and paying 

ur passage, knowing that you were the 

y of the family, and expecting you would 

do me credit, and make a grander match than 

Sate's. that Ada is always bragging about; 

here you are with all your chances going 

to throw yourself away, and do worse thap 
‘marry a poor curate at home!’ 

‘‘Many and bitter were the quarrels on this 
sa between Jeasie and me—yes, and her 
b neturally took her part, sud my life 
wae anything but a bed of roses, My only 
solace was in Algernon's society. 

* Judge of Jessie's joy when he was sud- 
denly ordered off—yes, at half-a- day's notice ; 
and although he me a tender, if burried, 

he never said a word that could be 
construed into an offer of matrimony. 

‘‘T was heart-broken. I was not only heart- 
broken at this eruel awakening from love's 
young dream, but I was bitterly humiliated 
and mortified. 

‘* All the world. knew that Algy Bruce had 
made a fool of me; that I was desperately in 
love with him, and that‘ he loved and he rode 
away.’ 

‘How Jessie triamphed! I hated her, 
although she was my own sister, and I was 
resolved to have a home of my own at any 


parted, I accepted a constant adorer, a hand- 
some, clever, taciturn worshipper, one Doctor 


splendid practice and considerable savings. 

“TI did not pretend to care for him—not 
much—but he was satisfied with my some- 
what tepid affection, and I was satisfied to 
leave Jessie’s house, to have a devoted slave, 
and to be my own mistress. 

‘The happy day was fixed, the presents 
received, the guests invited, the cake in the 


; house, my wedding dress was ready and to be 


worn in three days’ time, when I received a 
letter from Algy—the first I had ever had. 

‘‘ Heartless wretch!’ I said, as I tore it 
open, ‘it is a note of gongratulation, of 
course!” 

“Bat I was mistaken. Ere I got to the 
bottom of the first page I saw that it was the 
long-delayed offer of marriage. I rushed 
panting into Jessie’s room, and threw it in 
her lap, and cried,— 

“**1t’s not too lute yet |’ 

‘* He said that motives of honour had pre- 
vented him from asking me to be his wife till 
he could support me; that day after day he 
had been expecting that thé close of a lawsuit 
wonld make him master of five hundred a- 
year and in a position to speak; that words 


of mind lest I had doubted him, but surely I 


offered me his fortune and his hand. 
‘‘ He was so impatient for my answer that 


| he assured me he would never sleep nor rest 
To ; till he kaew his fate. 


“I was quivering with emotion as Jessie 


coolly read the letter. I walked about the 
room in a state of frantic joy. At lust she 
said,— 

«The boy is mad! He is late, at any rate, 
You can’t marry him now.’ 

“T argued, I pleaded, I wept and stormed, 
but I could not move her—the wedding must 


go on, 

“ As a last resource I sent for the bride. 
groom. I had a moat terrible interview with 
him. I told him the whole story, showed him 
the letter, and besought him to release me — 
besought him on my knees—and he would 
not, No, he was granite. 

“*You are the only woman I ever cared 
about; I have staked my all op you; I am 
certain that I shall make you happy, and I 
will never release you but in death. That 


Algy Bruce is a young scamp. He would tire 
bed pee on He will race, and gamble, 
squender his patrimony, and bring you 
begg: I know him as he 


ary. 

y is; you do noi,’ 
“Vainly I protested, vainly I wept and 
wrung my hands, even, as I have said, went 
down on my kaees. I might as well have 
CP sae & 2 ge stone Indian 


“Phe wedding was to be, Jessie and my 
lever were too strong for me, and they were 
aor — the —— od they wens 
acting my true piness. en peop: 
have this weapon in their hand they have no 


“ My true happiness! What a boilow 

mockery! I wrote one distracted, despairing 

. Etold him that I loved him, 

and him ; that my heart was broken, and 

that I was helpless; and then I shut myself 

up in my own room, and never appeared till 
the morning of the wedding. 

“TI was not a pretty bride, despite my 
gorgeous dress. My face was blotched, and 
my eyes were swollen with crying. 

“T have but faint recollection of the cere- 
mony, and felt as if I was assisting at my 
own funeral, 

‘“‘Then we drove oif in the carriage from 
the church—the happy pair! As we drove I 
turned to my husband, and said, ferociously,— 

“*You have married me against my will, 
and you shall repent this day's work as long 
| as ever you live!’ 

{ «And so he did, as you may have seen, 
! Diana, in sackcloth and ashes. 

‘*On our way to the house the carriage was 
stopped, and a man on horseback galloped up, 
covered with mad and dust. 

‘Tt was Algy. Never, never shall I forget 
his face as it met mine! Oh, never, never, 
never ! 

“* Then, it is trae, what I have just heard?’ 
he shouted, hoarsely. ‘This ’—pointing to 
my wedding-gown—“ this gown is your an- 
swer.’ 

““* Algy, Algy, I could not help it!’ I 
shrieked. 

‘‘©Drive on!’ said my husband, savagely, 
and we drove on. 

‘“‘ Breakfast was as gay as champagne and a 
merry company could make it. I—the bride 
—with my white face, nobly represented the 
death's-head at the feast. I wasdumbas any 
statue. 

“All at once there was a commotion, a 
sudden hush, a silence; then a whispering. 
Two doctors rose, and hurriedly left the table, 
One or two other guests stole after them with 
awestruck faces and, as it were, guilty 
stealth. 

“+ What is it? . What has happened?’ was 
murmured among the ladies, and for a long 
time there waa no answer. 

“At length one of the native servants 
whispered something to an elderly lady close 
to me. 

‘“‘* Oh, my gracious!’ she exclaimed, turning 
a horror-stricken face on the company, and 
speaking very loudly, ‘it’s poor young Bruce, 
I saw him galloping like a madman just now. 
He has jumped his horse over the railway 
viaduct, and they are both stone dead,’ 
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[*' oH! If YOU COULD ONLY BEFUTE THESE AWFUL TALES!” I ADDED, DESPERATELY.) 


‘After this I believe I fainted, and you 
cannot wonder. 
with grief,and it was even feared that I should 
lose my reason. 

*“ However, I recovered. 
turned over a new leaf. 
Mrs. Manners. 

“IT spent money—oh, I spent money !—as 
if it was water, and really my husband granted 
all my caprices without the least hesitation. 
I had horses, carriages, dresses, jewels. I 
gave entertainments that wou'd not have been 
out of place in Government House. 

‘I dressed, and danced, and rode, and 
flirted, and treated my husband as if he was 
my slave. 

**So he was. He really worshipped me, and 
the more I plagued him the more indulgent 
he became. He worked hard that I might 
play—and I did play. Your brother was born, 
and I must say I was deeply disgusted. 

**T never cared for children, and you were 
not a bit more welcome; but you were a 
eweet little golden-haired thing, hke a doll— 
always happy, and always well, but Frederick 
was nearly ulways sick and peevish. 

““We had a very gay ceason in 63. I had 
scores of engagements and pretty dresses, and 
pretty bills, and your father began to remons- 
trate about the expenses, and to say that I 
was ruining him. He was coining money, 
and I did not care what I spent. 

“Our first serious quarrel was about the 
diamond necklace ; he would not allow me to 
wear it, and when he went away for a faw 
— I got it out, and appeared in it at a 
ball. 

‘‘ He was very angry; I never saw him so 
angry before, but I did not mind ; I braved 

im. 

‘This was the beginning of many battles, 
generally fought after balls and entertain- 
ments where J had been admired, and when 
he was jealous. 

“He was especially jealous of a Captain 
Garnett, who was my favourite partner; he 


I cheered vp, I 
None so gay as pretty 


For weeks I was nearly mad ° 





danced divinely, was fond of poetry, and bad 
a charming tenor voice. 

‘** Now your fat] er and I had little in com- 
mon; he was silent, I was talkative; he was 
fond of books, I hated them; he was-a 
eplendid horseman, and I loathed riding, and 
trembled if a horse pricked its ears. 

‘Captain Garnett was often at our house, 
and we met daily besides at the public 
rooms. 

‘‘Jobn viewed our friendship with strong 
disfavour. We had some awful scenes, when 
he fairly frightened me, and I promised most 
faithfally to give up Captain G.’s acquaint- 
ance after that night. 

“T said to myself that night there was to 
be the ball of the season. I was engaged to 
him for four dances. I would enjoy that night 
especially, as your father bad a call miles 
away; and I said to myself ‘after that the 
deluge,’ for he talked of carrying me away to 
a miserable little up-country station, miles off 
the line of rail, where I would be as much out 
of the world as if I waa in jail. 

‘* Well, I went to the ball, and danced and 
enjoyed myself most heartily, and as I was 
whirling round the room in Captain Garnett’s 
arms my heart Jeapt into my mouth, for 
there, most unwelcome looker-on, stood your 
father in a doorway! 

‘*Oh! how dark his face was, as if he were 
capable of killing me! 

‘**T hurried out of the ballroom, told all my 
fears to Captain Garnett, who tried to 
appeise them, but I went home trembling, 
and then came the storm. 

‘*T declare if your father had not terrified 
me, and threatened me, and told me he would 
never cease to watch me, I would never have 
done it. As it was, in a kind of frenzy I ran 
away in my ball-dress to Captain Garnett’s 
bungalow, and threw myself upon his pro- 
tection, 

“Tt wasa mad act. I repented of it in an 
hour's time, but it was too late; my repnta- 
tion was gone, and there was nothing for it 


but to wait for a divorce, and marry Captain 
Garnett, and I did. 

“Your father sold off everything, and, 
taking you and Freddy and two followerr, 
vanished; some said to Eugland, some said 
to America. 

* We went home, and I lived down my 
story. Captain Garnett died, left me badly 
off, and I married Sir Roper, just eight 
years ago, and am totally forgotten as Mrs. 
Garnett or Mrs. Manners. : 

‘*My sisters cast me off, and I have not 
a claim—I mean the claim of affection on 
any of my own sex but yourself. 

“ Pity me, Diana, my daughter! Think 
how my life has been blighted, and surely I 
am far more to be pitied than blamed !”’ 

Here I came to the end of the sheet, and 
the end of the narrative. 


(To be continued. ) 








Tost who incline to place a low estimate 
upon their own powers should remember, first 
of all, that they cannot judge correctly. No one 
knows himeelf sufficiently well topresume or to 
despair ; and there isas much presumption in 
declaring that we can do nothing as in boast- 
ing that we can doeverything. The truth is 
that we are happily not called upon to make 
any such analysis or decision at all. Certain 
duties appeal to usas ours, and we should take 
them up, humbly and modestly, it is true, 
without arrogance or boast, yet firmly and 
cheerfully, in the confidence that, if they be- 
leng to us, we shall acquire the requisite ability 
to perform them. One thingis certain—if we 
do not try, we shall never accomplish ; and, 
whether it is the schoolboy with a difficult 
problem to solve or the guilty man with a 
character to retrieve, if discouraging thought 
of self are allowed to palsy effort, failure must 





_ certainly ensue, 
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(‘oH ! so YOU HAVE COME BACK AT Last!” THE OLD WOMAN MUTTERED, WITHOUT TURNING HER HEAD.] 


NOVELETTE.] 


LADY LEIGH’S 
GOVERNESS. 


=O 


CHAPTER I. 
REST AT LAST. 


Ir was an old house, one of the few left by 
modern London—an old house with bow win- 
dows, which bent over the busy thoroughfare 
in which the house was situated with every 
indication of their one day falling down alto- 
gether, was it not for the friendly support of 
the adjacent buildings. 

Like all two-century dwellings it had its 
history ; but whatever it had been in the past 
it was now nothing but a most inconvenient 
tumbledown structure, with the soft fresh air 
which had once entered in at the ancient 
windows now blocked out by bricks and mortar, 
until only the smoke from innumerable chim- 
neys could find ingress. 

The private door (for the ground-floor had 
long been converted into a shop) opened on a 
narrow passage running up one side, and on it 
vas a notice, painted in white letters, to the 
effect that a day-school was held ‘on the pre- 
mises for little children, and evening instruc- 
tion given to those more advanced, or who 
found it inconvenient to give their time to 
study at an earlier hour. 

_ But a month had been known to elapse now 
since the old rickety stairs had creaked beneath 
the children’s feet who regularly attended, and, 
with the exception of a little girl belonging to 
one of the inmates, not the sound of a childish 
Voice was to be heard. 

In an attic at the top, where the sloping 
roof scarcely allowed of anyone standing up- 
right, lay a weman of about forty in the last 
stage of consumption, her bed alone consisting 
of the forms on which, until she could no 





longer withstand the ravages of that fell dis- 
ease, she had daily ranged the tiny pupils 
whose tuition was the only source of livelihood 
which a cruel fate had left her. 

On these a couple of mattresses had been so 
placed as to afford all the comfort it was pos- 
sible to give the sufferer from such a source; 
and now that she was too weak to do aught 
else she would lay hour after hour gazing from 
the little cracked window up to the mite of 
blue sKy visible from the same. 

Near her side was a small table on which 
sweet-scented roses and summer fruit had 
been placed by loving hands, filling the tiny 
room with their fragrant perfume, and 
speaking of other scenes than its bare, 
plastered walls to the invalid. 

‘‘Oh, my darling! my darling!” she said, 
endeavouring to raise herself in the bed as a 
young girl entered the room, quietly advancing 
to where she lay. ‘‘The time seems so long 
when you are away, and you look so weary!”’ 

“* Never mind me, mother dear!” the latter 
replied, bending down until her full ripe lips 
were pressed to the sunken cheek of the other. 
‘*T am not tired, dear ; but the heat is so great ! 
But how are you? Do you feel better?” 

‘Better, darling? No, Maudie, I shall 
never be that in this world, dearest!’’ and 
the elder woman looked sadly into the girl’s 
face—a fair, childish face, with just a tinge of 
pink on her creamy skin, and then the tight- 
_ cord which bound her to life cut into her 
soul. 
‘‘Oh, mother dear, don’t say that!” said 
Maudie, with the tears starting to her beauti- 
fuleyes. ‘You must live for me. I have no 
one but you. Oh, mother! Heaven would never 
be so cruel as to take you from me!” 

‘‘It seems cruel, my child,” Mrs. Overing 
replied, whilst she passed her thin, wasted 
hands over the sunny locks of her daughter ; 
‘‘ but be sure, dear, it is for some wise purpose. 
But prc mise me one thing, Maudie, before I go 
from you for ever.” 

“TI will promise you anything, mother dear! 





But, oh, don’t talk of going yet! Oh, Heaven 
why can't I die, too!” and the girl buried her 
face in the coverlet, as she still knelt by her 
mother's side. 

Maude Overing had never known but the 
one parent, and ever since she could remember 
their life had been one continual struggle for 
the necessaries of existence. 

Unlike other children, she had never had 
companions of her own age; whilst her mother 
would ever avoid the society of others, and any 
questioning on her part respecting the father 
she had never known was always met with the 
same reply—that he had died when she was 
but six months old; that he was a gentleman, 
but bad been unfortunate, which was the 
cause of their present poverty; that ulti- 
mately, far from feeling any affection for the 
dead man, Maude thought of him but as the 
cause of all their troubles, and she felt much 
more love for her mother’s only brother, who 
would send them from the colony where he 
had settled a ten-pound note each quarter to- 
wards, as he termed it, ‘‘keeping body and 
soul together ;"’ but even this was strictly on. 
the proviso that he was to be regarded as a 
stranger. 

The relationship existing between them was 
one he declared he would never acknowledge, 
and if ever enforced on his notice even this 
pittance would be instantly discontinued. 

The reason of this strange compact Maude 
had no curiosity to fathom until her mother’s 
illness, and then when at times it would come 
across her mind the utter loneliness which 
would be her lot when that mother was taken 
from her, her mind would be filled with won- 
derment as to the cause that all the friends 
of whom she had heard the former speak 
never came near them, whilst she h 
would shrink from any intercourse with her 
fellow-creatures, ever giving her daughter the 
reason that, owing to their poverty, she did 
not care to see those who had known her in 
prosperity, whilst she had no heart to form. 
fresh acquaintances, 
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‘* You die, Maude?”’ said the sick woman. | 


“No, no, dear! You are too young, too 
beautiful; and yet sometimes I almost wish 
that I could take you with me!” 

‘‘But the promise, mother dear?” Maude 


asked, after the latter had recovered from a | 


violent attack of coughing, which told her 
but too plainly how soon they would have to 
part. “What is i you mould have me 
promise ?” 
eo you wen never mar-——”” 

ut here anot paroxyam prevented the 
completion of the coutenan ani umcely saying 
‘‘to-morrow,” so faintly thes it was scarcely 
audible to the weeping girl, she closed her 
eyes with the exhaustion subsequent on the 
attack 


And Maude still knelt by the bedside until 
had 


the faintness, whieh ever passed, 

and the dying woman had fallen a gentle 

slumber; when, risiag from her cram 
she 


position, she agin resamed the hat 
put on one side when she fires emtered the 
room on her return from one of the pupils to 
whom she gave musie lessons, ~ 
closing the door behind her, the 
stairs. 

On the first landing she met Mrs. Bertrone, 
who accupied the drawing-roonas. 

“T am going a little way to in some 
necessaries,”’ she said to that inquiries 
respecting the imvalid. “She is in a nice 
sleep now; and you will be very quiet, won't 
you, May?” she added, turning te the little 
girl who was hanging to the skirts of the 
former. 

‘ Yea, May will be very dood,” the child re- 
plied, and then Maud, giving her a kias, went 
out into the soft fresh air of the July 
evening. 

It did not take long to complete the few 





purchases she had to make; but, penned up 
all day as she had been, giving the music 
lessons which, now that her mother was s0 | 
ill, had to be given at the residences of her 
pupils, Maude wandered to the gardens which 
opened on the Embankment, where the breeze j 
from the river seemed to give her fresh | 
strength to meet the duties by night in the | 
sick room. 

She scarcely knew how late it was until the 
gates were about to be closed. She rose from 
the seat she had occupied, the summer twi- 
light gathering around her, as she retraced 
her steps homeward. 

She had just ascended the first flight when, 
stepping on the landing, she met Mr, Bertrone 
evidently awaiting her, his little daughter 
= large, frightened eyes clinging round 

im. 

“Tt was not May's fault; no, it wasn’t 
May’s fault, was it, papa?’ the child cried, 
when Mande advanced. ‘‘ May was dood, she 
was,’’ and she looked appealingly into the 
face of the other. 

“What does she mean?” Maude asked, 
feeling for the first time a conviction, which 
the expression on the man’s face confirmed, 
that something dreadful had happened, 

“Come here,” he said, gently leading her 
from the stairs, which she was about to 
ascend. ‘ Don't go upstairs.” 

‘*In mercy tell me!” she said. 
is she awake ?” 

And in her excitement she would have 
pushed past, when, laying his hand upon her 
ehoulder,— 

_ “She will never wake again,” he said ; ‘ she 
is gone! ” 

For the moment Maude was unable to 
realise the truth of his words. 

‘Gone !”’ she repeated. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘My wife hearing 
her groan shortly after you went ont, ascended, 
to find her in a fit, when getting the assist- 
ance of the old woman from downstairs she 
sent for the doctor, but it was too late; she 
had breathed her last, your name the last on 
her lips.” 

“And I away,” sobbed the girl. Oh! 
mother, mother! my darling, my darling!” 
and burying her face in the cushions of the 


‘* Mother, 





sofa to which Mr. Bertrone had led her Maude 
moaned out her great grief, until at last, her 
stren giving way, she lay back, her eyes 





ol , the thick, wet fringe resting on her 
face, as white as that of the dead woman 
above. 
CHAPTER Ii, 
THE AGENOY. 


Ir was some time before Maude recovered 
frem the swoon into which she had 
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to kiss the baby face, with the hot tears 
streaming down her own; and then gently 
opening the door she led her within, when 


: raising the lid of the coffin she looked on the 


features so dear, now calm and peaceful in 
their last long sleep. 

Fresh green ferns had been placed on the 
worn and paintless window shelf, whilst others 
were to beseen standing here and there on the 
table, now covered with a spotless white cloth 
with roses between ‘shedding their perfume 
around, and in the’ midst the beloved face as 
though moulded in wax, surrounded by that 
which she treasured so much in life. 

“‘ Oh ! how kind of you, dear Mrs. Bertrone !” 
sobbed the girl, turning to where the latter 
hai followed them in, and then fondly kissing 


her. ‘ 

That lady led May, who had deposited her 

roses on the table, from the room, leaving 
Maude alone with her dead. 
§. She was scarcely conscious of the time as 
she remained gazing on the still, white face, 
when the half-uttered sentence, which was to 
have been completed on the morrow which 
never same, recurred to her memory. 

‘‘ What was it,” she wondered, ‘that the 
lips, now sealed for ever, would have feign had 
her promise ?”’ 

And as these thoughts passed through her 


mind, she raised her eyes to where the portrait 


of a gentleman hung on the bare wall. 


It was that of the father whom she had 
never known, his gaze apparently resting on | 


her, and a feeling that the unspoken words 


were in reference to him presented itself, and | 


a firm resolve to unravel if possible the 
mystery surrounding him took possession of 
her, when replacing the lid over the dead face 
she left the room, 

A few days later all that remained of Mrs, 
Overing was consigned to the grave, and 
Maudie realised the fact that she was indeed 
alone in the world, with no one to pilot her 
through its shoals and quicksands. 

Their home was almost valueless, but, such 
as it was, she determined to dispose of as soon 
as possible, 

“ And what do you intend doing, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Bertrone, when she heard of this 
latter intention. 

“T must get a situation as governess, and 
with the few pounds which I hope to reali 


provide myself with a suitable wardrobe,” 
Maudie replied, whilst turning over some old 
music and books ; and showing the former the 


task. 

She had written to her uncle in Australia. 
telling him of her mother’s death, but knew 
——e weeks must Ae oy sn before she 

expect any help from uarter. 
Mrs. Bertrone she aa enabled to 
sell the ie she SS nase to aiven- 
young working couple, newly-married, 
‘tee glad to avail themselves 
eonaidered a good chance. 


of what they 
‘The advertisement had t mo good 
and Maudie now dete to apply 


nearly 


gaze to hide the tears whieh hung on her 
thick lashes. 

F- you think you have anything to suit 
me ” 

Mrs. D’Alcorn looked intently at the fair, 
sad face. 

‘““You are very young,” she said; “and 
nowadays ladies require so much for little 
salary. Let me see.” 

And adjusting her spectacles she turned 
over the pages of a large book, containing 
several entries respecting situations which 
were vacant. ; 

‘“‘ Six pupils, ages ranging from six to four- 
teen ; requirements, English, French, German, 
music, drawing, and painting ; salary twenty- 
five pounds, and laundress. What do you 
think of that?” Ff 

‘‘Is German and painting absolutely neces- 
| sary ?”? Maudie inquired, “I do not know 
how to teach either.” 

‘You have never been on the continent, I 
suppose? ’’ was the next question. 

‘“No,” and Maudie felt her fate was sealed 
when in reply Mrs. D'Alcorn, removing her 
spectacles, told her she feared she would 
have great difficulty in procuring a situation, 
but she would take her name and address, and 
do the best she could for her; and then she 
| proceeded to attend to other clients, whilst 
| Mandie, her beautiful eyes blinded with tears, 
descended the stairs. 

As ghe reached the lower step she became 
cognizant of the presence of a lady, who, with 
two little girls of eight and five years re- 
| spectively, bad just entered the hall. 

“Ts this the way to the scholastic agency ?” 
i she asked of Maudie, who, endeavouring to 
hide her emotion, was about to pass out. 

“ Yes, madam,” was the reply, “on the first 
floor ;’ and the former, thanking her, was in 
the act of ascending when a whispered com- 
ment from one of the children arrested her 
footsteps. — 

“ Excuse me,” she said, “‘ but are you look- 
ing for a situation?” ' 

Mandie raised her tearful eyes to the other's 
face—a sweet, gentle face which met hers 80 
kindly, and made the tears start afresh at the 
sound of a voice in sympathy with her feelings. 

“JT am, madam,” she replied, ‘but my 
accomplishments are so limited that I fear I 
shall bave much trouble in meeting with 
; anyone who will engage me,” ' 
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«‘ Well, come upstairs,” the lady, answered, 
‘‘and we will hear what you can teach, for 
Gertie here has taken a violent fancy to your 
face,” and she laughingly looked down on the 
golden-haired fairy by her side, 

“TI want to have a few words with this 
young lady, Mrs. D’Alcorn,” the former said, 
entering the room where the same was still 
occupied over her books, and the preliminary 
fee being paid Maudie was permitted to enter 
into particulars with the new client. 

«And so you have just lost your mother, 
and are alone in the world?” the latter said, 
after having asked some necessary questions, 
andremarking on thesombre black in which she 
was dressed. ‘‘ Poor child! Well, Iam willing 
to engage you if you think you would like to 
come tome. What do you say?” 

“Qh! madam, I should be so pleased !’’ the 
girl replied; and Gertie, with little Florrie, 
looked as delighted as she when it was finally 
arranged that Maudie was to be taken as 
governess in the family of Lady Leigh, of 
Leigh Park, Berkshire. 








CHAPTER III. 
A REVELATION. 


Tue few days which remained, between 
the time Lady Leigh after having applied to 
the party whom Mandie had given as referee, 
and that on which she was to enter on her 
new duties, was occupied by the latter in the 
arrangement of the home which she had sold, 


so as to have it in readiness for the new: : 


comers, she alone retaining some old books, a 
workbox, and desk, which, worthless to others, 
were dear to her, they having been the 
property of her beloved mother, 

‘Tam going to look over these old papers 
to-night,” she said, indicating the contents of 


the latter, which was placed open on the table 


before her, “‘ and then ask you, Mrs. Bertrone, 
to kindly take care of these things for me. 
They will be such a trouble to carry about.’’ 

“ Certainly, dear,’’ was the reply : 


will be perfectly safe with me; and, besides, 


always be a shelter at least beneath the old 
roof, even if you have to share May’s bed.” 

‘You are very kind,’’ was Maude’s answer, 
when, kissing the latter, to whom her mother 
had said it was time to say good-night, Mrs. 
Bertrone left her to complete her taxk. 

How faded and old the letters were which 
tumbled out when Mandie commenced b 
turning the receptacle in which they had lai 
for so many years topsy-turvy ! 

Some were from girl friends, written in 
the usual gushing style of school-fellows, who 
vowed eternal friendship, and undying affec- 
tion until, in the end, other ties presented 
themselves, and they became drifted from 
each other on the sea of life, 

“Tt is useless to keep them,” she said, toss- 
ing these skeletons of the past on one side, 
when taking up another bundle written in a 
man’s hand she proceeded to read their 
contents. - 

There were some of an early date, lover's 

letters, twozyears atleast before she was born, 
but all in the same handwriting, and addressed 
to her dead mother. 
- They had been carefully arranged, the dates 
going on until the lover had become the 
husband, but not one bearing the signature of 
Overing. Some were signed “your loving 
George,” others husband only, without a name 
at all; and then came one, in which the writer 
had evidently been in great trouble, with the 
surname Hansell, in addition to the other. 

It was in answer to one he had had, telling 
him of the birth of a daughter, and in which 
he prayed that Heaven would take back the 
gift that He had Levee. 

Could it be, Maudie thought, that she was 
the child alluded to? And, if so, what was 
the dreadful mystery surrounding her? That 
the letters were all addressed to her mother 








‘they | 


| fainted,”’ he said. Fetch a drop of brandy, | 





there could be no doubt, and the date of the! And Mrs. Bertrone wiped away the tears 
baby’s birth her own. which were gatheriog fast in the sad eyes, 
In the hopes of fathoming the same she un- | which rested on her kind face. 
folded the next ; but, when her eyes restedon| ‘I am all right now,’’ Maude answered. 
the heading the room seemed to swim around; ‘ Well, I shan’é leave you just yet,” the 
her, and, witk her heart beating audibly be- | other replied. 
neath her bodice, she read to theend, her tears; So, sending John down to-his supper, she 
adding to the blots on its surface left by the insisted on helping Maude to undress, saying 
agony of the man who had penned it in the she would bring her up something to eat when 
long ago—her only consolation, the same which she was comfortably in bed, adding that, as 
had come to her dead mother in the last words i she had to go to Leigh Park on the following 
ever received. | day, it would never do to make her first ap- 
“My Darurxa,—I am innocent, which | Petance with a face like a ghost. 
Heaven in His good time will reveal, and may 
He in his love watch over you and our darling 
is the constant prayer of 
“Your Dzvorep Huspanp.” 


“Oh! mercifal Heaven!” was Mande's| 
ejaculation, her mind filling rapidly with, Ir was not until after taking a last look at 
every conjecture respecting the crime for their patient, and being assured that she had 
which her father had convicted, for that , fallen into a quiet sleep, that the Bertrones 
George Hansell had stood in that relation to , decided on retiring themselves; but the fol- 
her she had no further doubt. | lowing morning spoke but too plainly, in the 

But nothing remained in those old, faded great black rings surrounding the girl's eyes, 
letters which could enlighten her, and care-| the sort of night she had had; for when the 
fully consigning them to the place from which , first sleep which the remedies administered 
she had taken them, after abating in her mind ; by her kind friends had brought to her had 
whether it was wiser to do so or destroy them passed she found it impossible to find repose 
altogether, she glanced cursorily over others with that dreadful mystery unsolved, which 
of less importance, and then safely turned the would ever follow her wherever she went, like 
key on that dread secret of her young life, a grim shadow. 

«T’ll just go up, and see if that poor young! She was thankful that Fate had decreed she 
thing has gone to bed,” said Mrs, he, to should leave London; other scenes and other 
her husband, when, little May having been put , associations the only hope she had of pre- 
to sleep, they sat down to their evening meal, | venting her mind from dwelling on a sgoret 
“for she would just starve herself to death if; which, guarded as it had been by her dead 
she were left alone; ’’ and evidently intent on mother all those years, she knew must, in- 
avoiding such a catastrophe the good little deed, be something dreadful. 
woman quickly ascended the rickety stairs | tf one moment she would feel that the 
leading to Maude’s room, at the door of which object of her life would be to unravel this 
she knocked. | mystery, when the next she would reflect 

But there was no reply, and thinking, - , what good could it do to unearth the skeleton 
haps, she had fallen asleep she again applied which had been hidden so long; and, after the 





CHAPTER IY. 


LEIGH PARK. 





| her knuckles to the panel with the same result, first shock was passed, thinking it wiser to 
' until she made up her mind to enter without , follow the latter course, she arose, resolved to 


further ceremony. But the door being locked carry the same into effect, 
on the inside it resisted all her efforts,and! The reflection of her face in the dressing- 


e ; , becoming really alarmed she summoned Mr. glass caused her to start. 
there is no telling, you may be back again | 
before you think, when, you know, there wiil | 


Bertrone, who was deeply absorbed in the; ‘‘ What would the Bertrones think?” she 
Evening Echo. | asked herself, 

‘* What is the matter?” he asked, himself; Dashing a plentiful supply of cold water 
almost as frightened as she at the sight of his over her swollen lids and brushing out the 
wife’s white face. ; tangled masses of her gold-brown hair, in a 

“Why, the door is locked,” Mrs. Bertrone degree the traces of her grief disappeared, the 
answered, ‘“‘and I have been knocking fit to pallor of her complexion being put down to 
wake the dead, and no answer. I wish yon’d the attack of the previous evening. 
break it open.” ; Maude had just completed her toilet when 

“Bat Miss Overing always locks her door a gentle tap was given at her door, and on 
when she goes to bed, doesn’t she?’’ he her saying ‘‘Come in,” Mrs. Bertrone en- 
asked. | tered, bearing a small tray of tea and toast. 

“‘T never knew her to do such a thing,” was, ‘‘ Well, there!” said the little woman, “I 
the reply. ‘She is too much afraid of fire never heard you stirring, and thought you 
for that, having often said that this old house , would have liked a bit before you got up, for 
would burn like a match-box.”’ you are not going till the midday train, are 

It required but little strength on the part of you?”’ 
the former to break the lock; and a scream “No, not till 12.30 from Paddington. But 
broke from the woman's lips when, on entering how good of you, Mrs. Bertrone, to think of 
the room, they discovered Maudie lying appa-;me! I will be down in five minutes,” 
rently lifeless on the floor. | And Maude warmly kissed the soft cheek of 

‘“‘ Don’t be frightened,” said her husband, | her friend, who, saying she would keep the 
who, having placed his hand on her heart, ; breakfast hot for her, descended to where 
assured her she was alive. ‘She has only , little May awaited her. 

The morning soon passed, and in the 
quick !’’ ,;exeitement of parting, &c., Mandie, in a 

And, after having forced a spoonfal of the, measure, ceased to remember the cause of 
spirit between the closed teeth of the uncon-, her sorrow, and when at lust the cab stood 
scious girl, whilst his wife chafed her cold, at the door which was to convey her to the 
hands with vinegar and water, their efforts station she was quite cheerful when the 
were soon rewarded when, with a deep sigh moment came to say good-bye. 
and a quivering of the snowy lids, Mandie; ‘I do believe you are quite glad to leave 
opened her eyes, surprised at seeing Mr..and| us,” Mrs. Bertrone said, in mock reproach, 
Mrs. Bertrone kneeling by her side. whilst assisting her to put on her ulster; but 

“Do you feel better now?” they asked, | the little woman told her hneband afterwards 
helping her to rise. she could have bitten her tongue out for saying 

“Yes, yes!” she answered. “ But what a, such a thing when she saw the tears rise to 
trouble Iam! I turned faint all at once, | the beautiful eyes of the girl, and how they 
and my head swam, and then I remember ;came tumbling down her pretty face when 
falling.” . | little May clung round her neck at the last. 

** Yes, dear, and would have laid here all | Maude was too much occupied during her 


night had not John burst open the door, Bat, journey with the thoughts which filled her 
you are better now, are you not?” 


} mind of the events of the last few weeks to 
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take much notice of her surroundings, and 
not until some one asked her if she objected 
to the carriage window being open did she 
know who her fellow-travellers were. 

Then, raising her head to answer in the 
negative, she became aware of the presence 
of an old gentleman sitting opposite, whilst 
two middle-aged ladies were carrying on an 
animated conversation at the other end. 

The former was a man between sixty and 
seventy, his grey hair leading one to think he 
must be nearer the latter than the former, 
whilst his face appeared much younger. 

But unwillingly Maude found herself 
studying his countenance without knowing 
what it was which made her do so, whilst his 
features seemed to hold over her a peculiar 
fascination. 

It was not a pleasant face, and yet one 
would have been puzzled had they been asked 
to define where the unpleasantness arose, save 
for a certain cold glitter in the grey eyes, 
which spoke of a latent cruelty, and which 
caused the colour to suffuse the cheeks of 
Maudie when, unwittingly, he caught hers 
fixed upon him, and quickly turning to the 
window, she became intent on the prospect of 
waving corn and busy harvestmen. 

‘Are you going far?’ he asked. ‘You 
look quite tired already,’’ when once more she 
— her head as another train rushed 


‘*No,” was her reply. ‘A little beyond 
Windsor—Leigh Park.” 

‘Leigh Park!” he repeated, with a smile; 
“then we shall be companions to the end of 
the journey, for that is my destination also. 
Of course you will have friends to meet 
you?” 

“TI have no friends,”” Maudie replied; ‘“ but, 
doubtless, some one will be there to convey 
me to the Park.” : 

‘* The Park!” he said; “and no friends!” 
seemingly unable to understand. ‘I hope 
you will not think me rude if I ask you to 
explain,” 

a. I am an orphan,’’ she answered, falter- 
ingly, ‘and Iam going as governess to Lady 
Leigh’s little daughters.’’ 

‘* Well, I hope you will be happy,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘Lord and Lady Leigh are the 
nicest people imaginable ; in fact, we are great 
friends, my place adjoining theirs. I am Sir 
Montague Israel, and I hope, my dear young 
lady, I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, And your name?” he asked. 

‘Is Maude Overing,”’ was the reply, Maudie 
regretting the next moment that she had 
gratified the old man's curiosity by telling 
him anything about herself. 

But it was too late now ; and, having arrived 
at their destination, he assisted her to alight, 
staying by her side until a servant in the 
Leigh livery, touching his hat, asked if she 
was the young lady for the Park. 

** What a lovely place!” thought the girl, to 
whom the country was a novelty, as seated in 
the low carriage sent for her she was driven 
between leafy hedges, whilst the branches of 
beech and chestnut formed a canopy overhead, 
the gilt surmounting the gates of the Park it- 
self flashing beneath the rays of the afternoon 
sun, when the same, being quickly opened 
by the lodge-keeper, whose abode was a picture 
in itself, they emerged on a drive, on each side 
of which extended a sward of velvet green 
far as the eye could reach, dotted with giant 
oak and elm, with here and there trees of less 
magnitude, the boughs of which bent until 
their luxuriant foliage kissed the grass and 
formed a shelter for the sheep grazing beneath 


em. 

Maudie felt very nervous when descending 
from the carriage. She was ushered into a large 
entrance hall where servants in silk stockings 
and plush breeches appeared to consider her 
decidedly beneath their notice ; and she felt a 
considerable relief when, a few moments later, 
she was ushered into a pretty room looking on 
to a garden at the back, and on being an- 
nounced by James as ‘‘ the young person from 


“London ” found herself in the presence of an 





elderly woman, whose black satin dress, gold 
chain and lace cap, stamped her as someone 
above a menial. 

She was the housekeeper ; a glad, welcome 
smile on her kind face, as, removing her 
spectacles and putting down the book she had 
been reading, she advanced to give a hearty 
welcome to the new governess. 

** Poor thing,” she said, ‘‘and so young!” 
looking down at the black dress and heavy 
crape in which the young girl was attired. 
‘My lady told me all about you—an orphan. 
But don’t cry, my dear!’ and she kissed away 
the tears which her sympathy had caused to 
arise, telling Maude how fortunate she might 
think herself in having met her ladyship. 
‘“* She and the little girls had gone to a garden 
party,”’ she said, alluding to the latter, ‘* but 
had left instructions that she was to be made 
comfortable; so you just go to your room for 
a wee bit,” she continued, kissing the girl 
kindly, ‘‘and then you shall have some tea 
here, and be quite refreshed and bonny by 
the time her ladyship returns.’ So ringing 
the bell Mrs. Bonehill gave directions to the 
damsel who answered it to show Miss Overing 
to her room. ‘ Ring the bell, dear, when you 
are ready,’’ she added, “and then Mary will 
lead you back to me,” and she smiled, “ for 
this house is almost like a town, and the 
chances are you would lose yourself between 
one corridor and the other,” a chance which 
Maude almost deemed a certainty, when fol- 
lowing her guide she was shown into a pretty 
room on the second floor in the front of the 
house. 

“I have brought up hot water,” the girl 
said. ‘‘ Ring when you are ready, miss,” and 
then closing the door behind her, Maude was 
alone. 

Alone, but with what different surroundings 
to those which she had but a few short hours 
back left behind her ! 

The soft, pure air came.in at the open 
windows, bringing with it fresh life ; and look- 
ing without, as far as the eye could range, 
was one continuance of hill and slope, the 
bright August sun enhancing the beauty of its 
emerald surface, whilst she could faintly 
discern in the distance the silver streak of a 
piece of water shimmering beneath its rays, 
and then losing it in the density of the far 
away foliage. 

On the right through the trees she could see 
another mansion nestling amid the same, 
which she considered must be the residence of 
the old Jew, and was about to turn aside to 
complete her toilet when the sound of carriage 
wheels attracted her attention, and, looking to 
see whence it proceeded, she became aware that 
Lady Leigh and her little girls had returned. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LOVER'S WALK. 


Mrs. BonexILL was awaiting Maude, when, 
a few moments after, she was again led by 
Mary to the housekeeper's room. 

‘“‘ Yes, my dear, I heard the carriage drive 
up,” she said, in answer to the former's 
remark that Lady Leigh had returned ; “ but 
you need not hurry, for I don't suppose her 
ladyship will see you now before dinner, and 
that is sure not to be over till nine o’clock or 
after,” but just then the butler came in whom 
Mrs. Bonehill introduced as Mr. Sampson, 
and whispering something in that lady’s ear 
which called forth the exclamation, ‘“‘ You 
don’t say so!”’ he as quickly left the room, 
after which the housekeeper, begging to be 
excused, soon followed, and when she re- 
turned two men accompanied her. 

“Friends of mine, come up from London, 
my dear,” she explained, and then after the 
same had given a stare, ‘“‘ hoping they found 
her well,” in response to Mrs. Bonehill’s 
invitation to draw up to the table, they did 
so, the same chatting away as affably as 
though they had been the friends of a life- 
time, notwithstanding that Maude thought 





she could detect a certain uneasiness on the 
part of the former, which, strive as she would, 
she could not hide, and just then the door 
opened. 

“His lordship has just come in,’ Mr. 

Sampson said, on re-entering the room, and 
taking his place at the table, “ but itis use- 
less to trouble him to-night ;’’ and then he 
looked at the two men, who, saying they were 
satisfied if he was, went on with their repast, 
evidently enjoying with a gusto the delicious 
butter and cream supplied from the home 
dairy. 
It was not long before the first sounding of 
the gong was the signal for the butler to take 
his departure, when Mrs. Bonehill, asking 
Maude if she would like so see her little 
pupils whilst her ladyship was at dinner, the 
latter assented, and she led the way to the 
day nursery, leaving her friends without any 
ceremony. 

“+ Now, you must be very good children!’ she 
said, as on opening the door the little girls 
rushed to meet her; but on seeing a stranger 
behind they became more shy until Maude, 
asking if they did not know who she was, 
they timidly advanced, placing their hands 
within those of the former, whilst they raised 
their faces for a kiss; and then, finding how 
readily she entered into their baby talk, new 
dolls and new toys were brought forward for 
her inspection. 

“*T will love oo better dan her,’’ said Florrie, 
throwing aside the former favourite in the 
shape of a wax doll with a very pink com- 
plexion and fair wig, and seating herself on 
Maudie’s knee, asked her if she could tell 

mtty ‘tories like nurse; after which the 

istories of Jack and the Beanstalk and other 
nursery heroes were discussed until nurse, 
saying it was time to dress them to go down 
to dessert, history of that sort was put on one 
side for the time being, and not until their 
return from the dining-room under the charge 
of the former was Maude informed that her 
ladyship desired to see her in the drawing- 
room. 

When she entered the latter Lady Leigh 
was seated by an open window, her face look- 
ing towards where but a short time before the 
bright August sun had gone down in all his 
splendour, and Mande thought her sweet face 
looked more careworn than it did on that first 
day when she had met her at Mrs. D’Alcorn’s 
office, but brightening up at her approach. 

“IT am afraid you must have thought it 
very unkind that I was not at home to receive 
you when you arrived ?”’ she said, holding out 
her hand ; “ but I knew Mrs. Bonehill would do 
everything to make you comfortable. So now 
that we have a few moments before the gentle- 
men come in, you must tell me what kind of 
a journey you had from town, Had you any 
fellow-travellers ?” 

Mande sat down on the sofa in the place 
her ladyship motioned her to, feeling as much 
at home as though she was in the shabby 
room in the Strand, seated on Mrs. Bertrone’s 
old horsehair one. 

“I had a very pleasant journey,” she 
answered; ‘but, you see, the distance is so 
short, and there were two ladies in the same 
compartment, and an old gentleman, Sir 
Montague Israel, who told me he lived near 
you, my lady.” ; 

But my lady did not appear at first to notice 
the implied question except by a gesture of 
annoyance ; but after a few moments,— 

“ + horrid old man,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, it 
was quite true, that was his house which she 
could see on the right amid the trees,” and she 
pointed to the spot, saying under her breath, 
‘* she wished they had never seen him.” 

Then they turned to other subjects, and at 
Lady Leigh’s request Maude advanced to the 

iano, where she sang and played until the 
} es opened and the gentlemen entered. ‘ 

Lord 1 Leigh was many years older than his 
wife, his dark hair already sprinkled with 
grey, his countenance stern, almost morose, & 
smile like a rift in a storm-cloud only to be 
seen when addressing the former. 
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‘‘Miss Overing—Florrie and Gertie’s new 
governess, dear!’ said the latter, on his lord- 
ship advancing, and then having acknowledged 
the introduction, Maude was further intro- 
duced to Captain Beyzone, his nephew. 
«* Now, Bertie, you will have someone to prac- 
tice duets with,’ Lady Leigh said, smilingly, 
addressing the latter. ‘‘ Miss Overing has a 
sweet voice; and, would you believe it,”’ she 
continued, now speaking to Mande, “ he de- 
clares I can’t sing a note?” an assertion con- 
tradicted by the young officer himself, who 
declared the soft impeachment rested the 
other way. 

But unable to refuse, much as she would 
have wished to have done so, Maude responded 
to her ladyship’s desire that they should try 
their voices together, reseating herself at the 
piano, until after a time pleading fatigue, she 
begged to be allowed to retire. 

The next morning she commenced her 
duties in true earnest as instructress to the 
little girls. When the morning lessons con- 
cluded, it was arranged that she should take 
her pupils for a ramble, much to the delight 
of the latter. 

‘* We will show oo where de peutty birdies 
make dere nests,” said little Florrie, running 
up to where Maude, already dressed, was 
awaiting them. 

‘* Well, make haste, and get on your hats,” 
she said, and whilst they left her for that 
purpose she thought she should like to see 
Mrs. Bonehill, when entering the house- 
keeper’s room in that hope, she was surprised 
to find the two men still in occupation of the 
same. 

‘*Good-morning, miss,” they said, but 
resenting their familiarity, Maude merely 
excused herself on the ground she thought to 
see Mrs. Bonehill, and shut the door behind 


er. 

The children were soon ready, and having 
kissed Lady Leigh were skipping down the 
terrace steps, when seeing someone advancing 
in the opposite direction they ran back, 
clinging to the side of Maude. 

‘Oh! dat hor'id man; Florrie afraid!” 
cried the child. 

And Gertie explained that she was always 
like that whenever they met Sir Montague, 
who, coming forward, held out his hand to 
the former, when she was endeavouring to 
still the child’s screams. 

‘‘T hope you are quite well,” he said. “I 
see you are already installed in your new duties, 
but I am afraid that young lady will prove 
rather refractory,” and he turned to where 
Florrie was yet crying out that she did not 
like that bad man, when he passed on. 

Whether he understood what the child said 
or no it was impossible to say, but the latter 
quickly recovering herself they went cheer- 
fully on, and were soon without the park 
gates, Maude as delighted with the fresh, new 
scene as the children were to show her the 
country woods and lanes around their home. 

Chatting and laughing they wandered on 
until they came to an opening, where uncut 
hedges, overgrown with bramble and wild 
rose, grew each side of a lane, the grass of 
which seemed so fresh and soft as thongh a 
human foot had never trod it beneath, whilst 
the songs of birds were heard resounding 
through its winding extent, 

“Oh! let us go down here,’’ Mande said; 
‘see how bright and green it looks!” but to 
her astonishment, when she would have 
carried her wish into effect, neither of the 
children would stir. 

“No! no!” they 


N cried; ‘‘don’t, Miss 
Overing, please don’t! "’ running in an oppo- 


site direction. ‘There is a ghost down 
there,” Gertie making this assertion in a 
whisper, when the former had rejoined them. 

**A ghost, you foolish child!” she said; 
“‘there are no such things. Who said so?” 

‘* Nurse,’’ the child replied. 

“Then nurse ought to be ashamed of her- 
self to talk such nonsense,” she answered, and 
telling them they had better return home, 
they were about to do so, when emerging frome 





the haunted lane they saw Captain Beyzone! 


advancing towards them. ‘' The very walk I 
wished to have taken,’’ Maude said, after re- 
turning the Captain’s salutation, ‘‘ but these 
children have been frightened with some 
stupid story about a ghost, and I thought 
they would have gone into fits when I asked 
them to come with me.”’ 

The Captain laughed, saying it was too 
bad to put such rubbish into children’s heads, 
and that his uncle would be very angry did 
he know of it ; and then telling them to run on 
he offered his arm to Maude, conversing on 
different topics until they were once more 
within the park gates. 

‘* Did you want to see me, Miss Overing?” 
the housekeeper said, when meeting Maude 
on the stairs, who a few moments after was 
assending to her own room, they accidently 
met. “My friends told me you had been 
looking for me." 

‘Oh, it was nothing particular,” the girl 
answered, ‘‘ouly I was waiting for the chil- 
dren, and I thought I should like to havea 
chat with you.” 

‘Well, come and have it now, dear,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘‘ Miss Gertie and Florrie will 
be having their tea in the nursery, and you 
may as well have yours with me.” 

And a short time after Maudie was with 
Mrs. Bonehill in her private room, where a 
recherché little tea had been provided. 

‘‘Mr. Sampson is not at home,’’ the latter 
said, ‘‘ so we shall have it all to ourselves.” 

‘‘And your friends—are they gone too?”’ 
Maude asked. 

‘*Oh, yes; old Montie soon settled their 
business,” Mrs. Sampson replied, quickly, 
as quickly adding, whilst in her confusion she 
put sugar into the teapot and the tea into the 
cream jug, ‘my friends did you say, my 
dear? Yes, they had to be back in London, 
for business people, you know, can’t be long 
away,” 

And then the subject was changed, when 
asking Maude how she enjoyed her walk the 
latter told her of the children's aversion to 
enter the green lane, and the reason they 
yave. 

“That was Miss Florrie’s nurse, I'll be 
bound,” Mrs. Bonehill said, ‘‘ who told them. 
Francis" (referring to the head nurse) ‘‘ would 
know better.’’ 

‘And is there any truth in the story 
Maude asked. 

‘About the ghost? No, dear, only 
what foolish people say. But there was a 
murder commit in that lane—the lover's 
walk they call it. It must be eighteen or 
nineteen years ago now, but I will tell you all 
about it another time,’’ she said, as Mary 
knocked at the door to say Lady Leigh was 
inquiring for Miss Overing, who was to go at 
once to her ladyship’s boudoir. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE OCCUPANT OF THE COTTAGE. 


Ir was now three months since Maudie first 
entered Leigh Park, and never for one 
moment had she reason to regret the fate 
which had thrown her in the path in which 
her lot had been cast. 

With Lady Leigh she had become as neces- 
sary as light and sunshine were to her lady- 
ship’s existence, whilst with the chilcren she 
was very near incurring the jealousy and dis- 
like of Francis, by the way in which they had 
transferred their affections from her to her- 
self. 
Captain Beyzone still lingered beneath his 
uncle's roof, notwithstanding that his leave 
had almost expired before the partridge 
shooting had commenced, which latter gave 
him an excuse for asking an extension of the 
same, bringing it very near to Christmas, to 
spend which at the Park he had the conscience 
to apply to his commanding officer for a 
further extension yet. 

But the shooting never interfered with the 








practice, which was continued daily, he 
having, as Lady Leigh declared, greatly 
improved since Maude had taken bim in 
hand after that first evening in which they 
had sang together, the former little dreaming 
of the romance which was being enacted 
before her eyes. 

The days were growing very dull and 
miserable, the woods silent, save for the rustle 
of the dead leaves as they were swept along 
by the cold, bleak wind. 

But the weather must have been very bad 
which would have prevented Maude from 
taking her accustomed walk, sometimes ac- 
companied by one or both of her little pupils, 
but ofttimes alone, when she could not be 
prevailed upon to be one of the party in the 
carriage. 

To explore the extensive grounds was her 
greatest delight, ever finding something new 
in the discoveries she made. 

‘I shall just come and see where it is you 
get to,” Bertie had said, when on ore of these 
occasions she started for a solitary ramble, 
Gertie and Fiorrie kissing their hands to her 
from the carriage window whilst he stood on 
the steps of the hall.door, with his watch in 
his hand, adding if she were not back by a 
certain time he should follow on. 

It seemed decidedly miserable, Maudie 
thought, as she wended her way through a 
shrubbery where above her head the wind 
soughed and sighed in the bare branches, to a 
gate which led her on to the main road, when, 
hastening her steps, she felt glad to emerge 
into the open. ; 

‘IT could not have been cooped up in a 
closed carriage to-day for the world,” she 
said, removing her hat that the November 
wind, which was now blowing a gale, might 
kiss her forehead and play with her gold- 
brown hair. 

But Maudie was unconscious of all but a 
sense of evil, which appeared to have followed 
her throughout the day; and, endeavour to 
throw it off as she would, she failed. 

- But, wandering on until she neared the 
green lane down which the children could not 
be prevailed upon to go, she determined to 
explore it to the end. ‘ 

It looked very sad and gloomy now—gloomy 
enough to have been the silent witness of no 
end of horrors; but the grass was soft and 
green where it was not hidden by the dead 
leaves. 

Maude was in that humour that, had she 
been sure of seeing a deed of blood perpe- 
trated before her eyes, she would have gone 
on. 
But this lane was not unlike any other 
country lane, save for the little it was fre- 
quented—so little that even the birds appeared 
wilder there, and the rabbits started right and 
left at the sound of a human voice. . 

That anyone else should have chosen this 
path never entered her mind, and she was 
unable to suppress a start when, raising her 
eyes, she beheld a gentleman advancing, and 
had but just time to replace her hat when Sir 
Montague stood beside her. 

The antipathy she had always had towards 
him did not decrease when, fixing his cold grey 
eyes on her, he asked how she came to be 
wandering about alone. oy 

“Because I prefer walking to driving,” she 
replied ; wand, never having been in the 
country until I came to Leigh Park, it always 
seems I am discovering something new.” 

‘Well, don’t be discovering too much, 
young lady,” he said, a significance in his 
tone quite unaccountable to Maude, who, 
anxious to rid herself of his company, held 
out her hand, saying it was too cold to stand 
long talking. ; . 

But he took no notice of her action further 
than to say that, as it was growing late, she 
had better let him accompany her to the Park 
gates, a proposal she at once declined. - 

“Thank you very much, Sir Montague, 
she said; “but I am determined to see the 
end of this lane before I go back.” F 

“ And why?” he asked, turning on her with 
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that cruel look he could not control, when, 
seeing the astonishment depicted on her 
countenance, he as quickly changed his tone. 
** Don’t be a foolish girl,” he said. ‘* There is 
nothing to be seen more than you see now—a 
long green winding strip of moss, bordered on 
each side by brambly hedges—there, won’t 
that do?” 

And he would have led her from the same, 
but the strange tone of his voice and his 
stranger look made her more anxious than 
ever to carry out her intention, till, finding 
all attempts to dissuade her useless, he 
merely raised his hat, and wished her a 
pleasant walk. 

As the old Jew had said, it was a long, 
winding way, and Maudie had made up her 
mind to return, the short November afternoon 
growing darker each moment, when, looki 
up at the heavy sky, she became conscious 0 
smoke curling up from some chimney, telling 
of a habitation of some kind being in the 
vicinity ; and, curious to know who it was 
living in that secluded spot, she ventured on 
still further, when the storm which had | 
threatened so long began, and, growing larger 
as they became thicker, the snow-flakes came 
dancing through the air, 





It was a cottage, lying back a little amid 
the trees, which in summer time entirely hid | 
it from view; and in the hope that the snow | 
would soon abate Maude made up her mind | 
to ask shelter of whoever was within. j 

To her repeated knocks there was no re- | 
sponse until, gaining courage as the weather | 
became worse, she tried the door, which opened 
easily to her touch. 

The room on to which it led was paved with 
large square red bricks, whilst the walls, on 
which hung some hideous-coloured pictures, 
were devoid of any papering. 

Two wooden chairs were placed on each side 
of an old-fashioned bureau, on one side. 

In the centre was a wooden table, dirty and | 
coverless ; whilst on a low stool by the fire sat 
an old woman, apparently asleep, her shrank en ' 
hands placed on her knees, whilst her head 
drooped and bobbed until each moment she | 
appeared in danger of falling. 

Mandie stood for some moments gazing on 
this strange sight, her entrance having had | 
no effect in waking the sleeper, until, mutter- 
ing something, the purport of which was | 
inaudible, with a start she opened her eyes. 

‘Oh, so you have come back at last!” the | 
old woman said, without turning her head. 

Then she began rocking herself to and fro, 
after which she again rubbed her eyes and | 
turned round, as thongh to assure herself she 
was not alone. 

“It is snowing so hard, I thought you would | 
let me rest here till the storm has passed,” | 
Maude said. 

Lor’ a mercy!” said the old woman. 
“You must excuse me, miss, but I had fell 
asleep, an’ never heerd ye enter.” 

Then, rising with difficulty, she brought 
forward one of the wooden chairs, dusting it | 
with her apron before she offered it to her 
visitor. 

Telling her not to trouble herself, Mande 
availed herself of the rest, feeling convinced 
now that the words were but those of a dream 
which the former had uttered on her first 
entering. 

“And you live all alone here?” she asked, 
when, accepting the invitation given her, she 
drew her chair near the fire. 

“ Well, yes, miss; ’ceptin’ Jim, an’ he's out 
most times,” was the reply; and then she | 
went on to tell that how Jim was her grand- 
son, an’ as fine a lad as ever walked in two 
shoes ; but you see, miss,” she added, “I’m an 
ole woman, an’ not much company for the 
likes o* him,” as though apologising for the 
absent Jim's neglect. “But may I make so 
bold as to ask how you came down this ’ere 
lane, miss, for there ain't many as does?” 

And Mande began to relate how it had long 
been her wish to explore the same, adding that 
at the Park, where she was governess, they 
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_ in his possession, and they brought it home to 


| father, which had been so religiously kept 


‘ wards, uncertain in her excitement what 


| only one to whom she dare appeal in her great 





told her it was haunted, making her the more 
anxious to do so, when her eyes fell on a 
silver-headed cane standing by the chimney- 
corner. 

Evidently the occupant of the cottage had 
had a visitor there lately, or Jim was the 
possessor of a valuable walking-stick, she 
thought, when, her curiosity becoming ex- 
cited, she lifted the same from its position, 
not until she had read the name of the Jew 
Baronet engraved on the metal speaking to 
the woman of her discovery. 

‘*Some one has left his stick behind him, 
has he not?” she said, handing it to the 
latter. 

‘* Lor’, yes!” was the reply; ‘it’s the old 
gentleman’s. He will be ina way!” and she 
put it carefally on one side for Jim to convey 
to the rightful owner. 

** So folks say the lane is haunted, do they, 
miss?” she asked. “But that’s only idle 
talk, though what they brought me home that 
night will be present wi’ me till death!” and, 
raising her wrinkled hands, she covered her 
face, as though to shut out some fearfal sight. 
‘* My poor girl dead—murdered and hidden— 
until, when they brought me her cold body, I 
scarcely knew mine own.” 

‘* Was it your daughter who was murdered ?” 
Maude asked. 

** Yes, mies,” the old woman answered, the 
tears running down her farrowed cheek. ‘“ Yes, 
miss, an’ when they brought her in I cursed 
the hand that did the my an’ said her spirit 
should never rest till her death had been 
avenged.” 

‘* And was her murderer brought to justice?” 
but Maude had to repeat the question before 
the other, who was rocking herself to and fro, 
appeared to hear, when, starting up like a mad 
woman, sheshrieked; ‘‘ Yes, yes, he was hanged, 
hanged by the neck, till he was dead, like her; ”’ 
when becoming more calm, she continued, 
pushing aside the grey hair which in her ex- 
citement had fallen over her forehead, ‘it 
was close on two year, an’ then a ring she 
was a-wearing on the fatal ni was found 


him—George Hansell—as clear as day.” 

‘“George Hansell! did you say?” the girl 
screamed, hastily rising. ‘‘ It is not true; let 
me go, let me go,” and before the old woman 
could hinder her Maude was out in the grow- 
ing darkness, the bitter wind, unheeding the 
snow flakes gathering around her, regardless 
of all, whilst she rushed from the presiucts of 
that dreaded spot; but the name which kept 
for ever sounding in her ear—George Hansell, 
her father. 





CHAPTER VII. 
REMORSE AND BUIN. 
Tuen this was the mystery surrounding her 


from her, thought Mande, as she hurried on- 


course to pursue. Was she, in whose veins 
ran the blood of a murderer fit to be the com- 
panion, the instructress, of little girls, who had 
s0 entwined themselves. around her heart? ; 
How could she tell Lady Leigh the reason she 
could no longer be an inmate of her home? 
And then, Bertie, dearer than all, how could 
she break it to him, that on her head there 
rested the curse of Cain? 

No, no! they would all turn from her; she 
knew they would. Mrs, Bertrone was. the 


trouble; it was to her she had confided the 
desk enclosing her dread secret ; it was to her 
she would fly in this her hour of misery. 

She had reached the gate now, from which 
she had but a short two hours back emerged, 
unconscious of the sword hanging over her 
head but by a single hair, and here she paused. 
She could just catch a glimse of the house 
beyond, now lighted up, blessing within her 
the kind hearts which even now would be 
growing anxious for her safety. 





To linger longer, the temptation would be « 


too great, and she would, hiding from them 
all she had learned, re-enter the doors which 
would open but too gladly to receive her; and 
with the hot tears blinding her to the little 
light which yet remained, she attempted to 
turn, when her’ limbs trembled so that she 
had to lean against the gatepost for support, 
and then came a sound like the surging of 
waters in her ears, the earth appearing to 
revolve beneath her feet, and unconsciousness 
came to her relief. 

‘‘ Maudie, dearest, look up, what is it, my 
darling?’ These were the words which broke 
on her returning senses, when Captain Bey- 
zone, who had found her lying motionless on 
the cold white ground, had lifted. her light 
form until her head was resting on his shoulder, 
as he knelt there in the bitter cold by-her 
side; but not until his warm breath fell on 
her cheek—not until she felt his kisses on her 
icy lips—did she awaken to the reality of her 
suffering, when her father’s crime like a grim 
spectre, with cutstretched arms, stood between 
her and her heart’s love; and , in her 
agony of soul, clinging wildly to the man she 
loved so fondly, for one brief moment she 
drank in the bliss of his caress; she drew his 
encircling arms around her faster, and then 
with a startling cry like that of a wounded 
deer, she drew herself from his embrace. 

‘*Don't touch me,’ she cried; ‘‘ don’t come 
near me!” and she made a last great effort to 
flee from him, as rising to her feet she stag- 
gered forward. It was tke straggle of a mo- 
ment, and then as one dead she fell to the 
earth. 

To bear her unassisted to the house was im- 
possible, and nothing remained to Bertie but 
to hasten back with all s to summon help. 

A hasty explanation of how matters stood ; 
servants were speedily sent to convey the poor 
girl within. She was still insensible, being in 
that state when she was placed on her own 
bed awaiting the doctor’s arrival. 

“She has received some frightful shock to 
the system,” the latter said; ‘‘she must be 
kept extremely quiet, or he would not answer 
for the consequence ;’’ and after giving direc- 
tions to the nurse who had been appointed to 
the sick room, took his leave. 

The next morning Maude was in a high 
fever, raving of murder and the green lane, 
until Mrs. Bonehill, who went up to see her, 
declared she must have seen the ghost, and it 


| had turned her brain. 


Later in the day the old Baronet called, and 
being told of the governess’s strange attack, 
related how that he had met her in the 
* lover’s walk,” and had endeavoured to per- 
suade her not to go any further, as it was 
then getting quite dark; but a strange, sad, 
worn look came to the face of sane ee 
when he heard from his wife of the girl’s wild 
fancies. 

“Was that the real name of the man who 
killed the girl in the lane?” -she asked him, 
after descending from the sick room, where 
Mande’s mind wandered on, always the same 

—George Hansell, and the murdered girl. 

‘Yes, dear!’ Lord Leigh answered ; ‘“ that 
was the name of the poor fellow who suffered 
for the crime I believed him innocent. Iam 


' gure he was ; but it is so long ago, how should 


a child like that know anything of it?” 

“I dén’t know,” was Lady Leigh's reply ; 
“but you surely don’t believe he was her 
father ?’’ and her ladyship shuddered as the 
thought crossed;her imagination. 

‘‘] should think it most unlikely, so don’t 
worry yourself on that score,” was his lord- 
ship's response ; ‘‘ but here comes Bertie, with 
a face like a mute at a fuperal; for Heaven's 
sake try and cheer him up,” and Lord Leigh 
left the room as the former entered. 

“ How is she?’ waa his first question, when 
the door had closed on his uncle; for Bertie 
had not yet had the courage to tell the latter 
that he had plighted his troth to a penniless 
governess, of whose antecedents he knew no- 
thing; but with Lady Leigh he always felt 
sureof sympathy in whatever he confid to her 
hearing, and on that afternoon, when Maudie 
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had been brought in as dead, she had guessed 
the secret which until then Bertie had so 
rigidly guarded, 

“Tam quite at a loss to understand what 
could have been the cause of her sudden 
attack !”’ her ladyship answered, after having 
informed him there was little or no improve- 
ment; and then she related to him the girl's 
strange ravings, and Sir Montague’s informa- 
tion that he had met her in the lover’s walk 
that afternoon, 

A fortnight passed thus, when once again 
Mande opened her eyes with the light of reason; 
and then when the nurse, in answer to her 
inquiry, told her how long she had been ill, 
she begged to see Lady Leigh. 

“May I see you alone?” she asked, when 
the latter approached her bedside, looking 
with such pleading in her large eyes, that 
when, in compliance with her wishes, the nurse 
was told she could leave the room for awhile, 
her gratitude found vent in the tears which 
coursed each other down her sunken face, 

It was @ fall hour before her ladyship 
emerged from the sick chamber, and then 
there were traces of emotion on her counten- 
ance, whilst Maude appeared more calm, more 
composed, after having unburdened her mind 
of its dread secret. 

She would never, she had told the former, 
have entered her house, had she known whose 
child she was; and then she commissioned 
her to take her parting words to Bertie. She 
would not, she could not see him again, it 


would break her heart; he had the world | 
before him, and would in time forget ; whilst | 
she would live on, loving him and him only, to | 


the end, and then begging that, unconscious of 


went away, which she was anxious to do as 
soon as She was able, With that promise she 
became more reconciled to her sad fate. 
Several letters had 
Mcntague and Lord Leigh during the time 


that Maude lay ill ; and on one occasion, wken | 


the former had called, angry words were heard 
to pass between them, in which the voice of 
his lordship was raised to its highest pitch, 


his worst—anything would be heaven to the 


torture of mind he was enduring now; and | 


then the Jew was shown from his presence 
with that cold, cruel glitter in his eyes, speak- 
ing of the mischief lurking within his heart. 


having covered the ground with a sheet of ice 
where the hard-trodden snow still remained, 
and the horse on which the Baronet had ridden 


had become restless and impatient whilst | 


awaiting his master. 

“Scarcely safe for the old gentleman I 
should think!” said the groom, who, having 
assisted him to mount, was quickly on the 
back of his own horse in readiness to follow, 
after having thus addressed the servant who 
saw them from the door, when the same, only 
too glad to shut out the cold air, quickly 
closed the latter. 


here so often?’ Lady Leigh asked her hus- 


together alone in the pretty drawing-room, 


and she laid her hand caressingly on his | 


shoulder, 


‘“‘He shall never cross the threshold of this | 


house again whilst I am in it,” was the reply ; 
and then, leaning his head on his hands, he be- 
came wrapt in thonght. 

“That p 
better?” he said, after awhile, breaking the 
silence. ‘‘ I have been thinking it over, Gertie. 
I don’t see why we should send her away, 
after all. Besides, we shall be leaving Eng- 


land shortly, and Iam sure you would prefer | 


to have her with you.” 


He had not raised his eyes, which still re- : 


mained fixed on the burning coals, whilst the 


announcement that they were to leave Leigh | 


Park came so suddenly on his wife that she 


with the coffee she was drinking. 


“Leave Leigh Park!’ she exclaimed. 
“Why, dear, you never mentioned it before! 
Is there anything particular to call you 
away?” 

He did not answer for the moment, con- 
sidering within himself how he was to break 
to this gentle woman the dread truth. How 
could he tell her of the ruin in which they 


were involved—that the man whom he had: 
vainly said should never enter his doors could | 


in a few days—nay, hours—turn them adrift 
beggars ? 

It was true he yet held one card; but of 
what avail was that? It could never remove 
the remorse which was eating into his soul for 
the part he had played in the past. 

But his wife's voice, repeating the question 
she had asked, recalled him to himself, and 
he had made up his mind to tell her all, even 


from me can assure her of her father’s 
innocence. Let him but allow me to tell her 
the story in my own way, and I will vouch 
for his life with my own. Where is he now ?” 

‘*In Belgium,” was the response. 

‘Then let him femain in the security he 
now enjoys. I will never disturb it, revealing 
to Maude Overing alone the part I reluctantly 
played in that dreadful past. Have you any- 
thing more to say?’ 

Yes,” he said, with difficulty reaching 
towards the box, and opening the same, when 
he took from within some papers tied with 
red tape, with ‘“‘ Leigh Park estate” written 
plainly on the outside. 

These he held towards his visitor. 

“Take them,” he said ; “ it is my legacy to 
you—the mortgage, deeds, and securities—by 
which I might have enriched my gpn, and 








: he added, when, ringing to give directions that 
who she really was, the little girls might be / 
allowed to kiss her for the last time before she | 


ssed between Sir | 


| sisted upon being propped up with pillows 


| directions, beén placed within his reach. 


: gleaming. 


if by so doing he lost that which was dearer made you, Rudolph Leigh, a beggar. But his 
to him than life, her love, when a furious ring- | life was in your hands, and you have spared 
ing at the outer bell arrested his speech, and ; him. May Heaven bless you, and reward me for 
he started to his feet in impatience to learn ; the only good action I ever did,” when relock- 
the cause. ing the box he pushed it from him, and fell 

“Sir Montague has met with a serious back like one dead. 
accident, my lord,” a servant said,on enter-| But it was only a fainting fit oacasioned by 
ing the room, “and, not being expected to’ the agony he was undergoing, and when it had 
live till the morning, has sent to request that ' passed he held out his hand to Lord Leigh. 
your lordship would see him immediately.”’ ‘“* Good-bye !"’ he said, and the latter grasped 

Lord Leigh turned, as the man retired, to it for the last time. 
where his lady still sat, her face white as; The morning following Sir Montague was 
marble, when, stooping to kiss her, he said,— | dead. 

“T little thought this would be the end; Lady Leigh, to whom, on his return, her 
when I declared he should never enter this| husband had related all that which had 
house again. I will go, Gertie, for his time!occurred in the room of the dying Jew, 
may be short. And may Heaven be merciful | thanked Heaven that he was gone, and then 
to him, for that man has much to answer for,” she implored his lordship that he would as 

soon as possible impart to Maude the glad 
the carriage should be brought round at once, | news of her father’s innocence. 
he proceeded to prepare for his visit to the} The latter was so far recovered that she had 
chamber of death. in her mind already made arrangements for 
Senna leaving the Park, but Dr. Benting said she 
could do nothing of the kind for another fort- 
night at least; so she had to bend to a will 
: more powerful than her own, and remain for 
> tees, pees. awhile a prisoner in her room. 

Tr was but a few hundred yards which; The next day a gentleman called on his 

divided Leigh Park from the mansion of Sir: lordship, and advancing to the library, to 


CHAPTER VIII. 


: Montague, but the evening was so cold that' which room he had been shown, the former 
telling the other he could do his best and | 


Lord Leigh was glad to wrap the furs around | started on coming face to face with the new 

him as the carriage rolled out of his own’ Baronet. 

gates, to enter in the space of five minutes; It was now eighteen years since they had 

those of the former. | met, and whilst with Lord Leigh there was but 
A servant was already awaiting his arrival, | little alteration, in the other it was the form 


| having received instructions to lead him with-'and face of an old man, with deep lines 
It was a bitter cold day, a sharp frost | 


out any delay to the Baronet’s chamber. | beneath the syes, and on the forehead, from 

Although suffering the acvtest pain he in-! which the white hair was pushed back. 

| « Doubtless you are surprised to see me?” 

when his lordship approached his bedside, | he said ; ‘‘ and so changed,”’ he added, after a 
giving orders that they should be left alone, ' pause, and then hestopped, waiting apparently 
after a large tin box had, according to his for Lord Leigh to answer. 
| “You are changed, awfully changed, 

His face was very pallid, around which his §ydney,” the latter answered ; ‘‘ but sit down, 
white hair hung, whilst on every feature was ' and tell me why, of all men, you should come 
depicted the extreme suffering he was under. | to me?” 
going. But without noticing the last sentence,— 

“ There is no time to talk of that,” he said,; “I was telegraphed for,” he said, “ but 
when his lordship asked him respecting hisacci-' arrived too late—my father was dead. But 


| dent. “Let us keep to the subject of our last that is not what brought me to you. I could 
“What is it that brings that horrid Jew | 
| business tone to which he had been ac-. known a day’s peace since then!” 
band, when, that same evening, they were | 


interview for the present,” he added, in the old ‘ not rest till I had seen you, for I have never 


customed. | He paused, and there came over his face a 
“ As you will,” was the the curt reply.: “‘I terrible look of fear, and he shuddered, whilst 
shall remain unaltered in my determination,” | he looked over his shoulder as if in dread of a 
It was Lord Leigh who spoke, when the sudden apparition ; but both were silent, when 
other turned fiercely on him, his cruel eyes Lord Leigh raising his eyes till they rested on 
| his craven face,— 


“You mean you will denounce him!” 


| he cried, “and after eighteen long years 
oor .gifl upstairs, dear, is she | 


drag my boy to suffer a felon’s death. Oh! 
Sydney, my son—my son!” and the old man, 


| groaning in his bodily pain and mental agony, 


buried his face in his hands. 

Cruel, heartless, and vindictive as he had 
ever been there yet remained the one soft 
place in his heart—the great love for his son, 
to hide whose crime he had perjured his soul, 
and had allowed another to die in his stead. 

“No, not that,” Lord Leigh replied, feeling 


' at the moment even pity for that aged sinner. 
almost dropped the dainty china cup filled | 


“Sydney is safe, but I will not allow this 


| young girl's life to be shadowed when a word 


“Would you make reparation for your 
crime if it laid in your power to do so now?” 
he asked. 

* Yes,” the other answered, ‘too gladly, 
even to death, but not the scaffold! Oh? 
Heaven, not that!” and again he trembled 
like a leaf. 

“ Your life is safe,” Lord Leigh answered, 
unable to hide the contempt he felt, when 
laying a sheet of paper before him, he com- 
menced writing rapidly, only waiting to pour 
out a glass of sherry, which he bade him 
drink, and then for a time there was nothing 
heard in the room but the ticking of the 
marble clock, and the scratch, scratch of his 
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lordship’s pen, when at last, having completed 
his task, he threw it across the table to where 
the other sat. ‘‘ Read it,” he said, ‘‘ and sign 
your name.” 

‘‘To what purpose?’ the former asked, 
fear again getting the better of him. 

‘* To clear the memory of him who suffered 
for your crime,’ was the reply; ‘that his 
supposed guilt may not throw a shadow over 
a young and blameless life, the life of George 
Hansell’s daughter.” 

The pen shook so in his trembling hand 
that the- letters were scarcely legible, and 
Lord Leigh could see the perspiration like 
great beads rest on his forehead, when again 
the paper was returned, with the name of 
Sydney Israel written at the end; then hold- 
ing out his hand,— 

‘** Good-bye,” he said, ‘‘ we meet for the last 
time. May Heaven forgive you as I do!” 

A few moments later the door closed for 
ever on the friend of his youth, for whose 
= he had made himself almost as guilty 
as he. 


CHAPTER IX, 
CONCLUSION. 


THERE was a grand funeral when Sir 
Montague was laid to rest with his fathers, 
the daily papers indulging in eulogiums on 
the benevolence of the great man, whose will 
was afterwards proved under eight hundred 
thousand pounds. 
. The chief portion of this wealth came to 

the new Baronet, with the estate, but there 
were legacies to relatives and servants, and an 
annuity of one hundred pounds per annum to 
the old woman, Mrs. Gregson, who lived in 
the cottage at the end of the lover’s walk, 
whilst five hundred pounds free of legacy 
duty was left to her grandson Jim. 

_It created quite a sensation amongst the 
villagers. This strange bequest to a man who 
had done no more for the late Baronet than 
any other farm-labourer in the xeighbourhood, 
though he was a nice young fellow, and the 
former had taken to him ever since, when a 
bady, his mother had been found murdered 
in the lover’s walk. 

Lady Leigh had heard of it all through her 
maid, who was surprised, as she told Mrs. 
Bonehill afterwards, that her ladyship made 
no remark, apparently thinking it nothing at 
all extraordinary; and thus, while different 
surmises and comments were passing in the 
servants’ hall, Maudie was fast regaining 
health and strength, as she reclined on the 
sofa which had been drawn up for her by the 
fire in her little room upstairs. 

‘‘T have read it all, dear Lady Leigh,” she 
said, when the door opening her ladyship 
—. P wad I burn it now?” 

** Yes, dear,’’ was the reply, as the gent] 
lady kissed her. _ hy 

And then Maudie tossed into the flames the 
confession, in which Sydney Israel had lifted 
from her father's name the stigma which had 
rested on it. 

“I was a wild young fellow then,” it ran; 
‘‘now twenty years ago, when I returned 
from college to be with my father. Close to 
where we lived was Leigh Park, the residence 
of Lord Leigh, who was then a young man 
about my own age. 

‘We soon became fast friends, never 
having had a difference until it came to his 
knowledge somehow that I was trifling with 
the affections of a girl in the neighbourhood, 
Mary Gregson, known as the belle of the 
village, when he remonstrated with me for 
what he called my heartless conduct, knowing 
fall well that even had she been in my own 
station of life my father would never consent 
to my marrying a Christian ; but telling him 
that Mary knew very well it was nothing 
more than a flirtation the matter rested, 
things going on much in the same way, until 
a year after, when I knew of the birth of a 
child—Mary’s and mine, 

“It was then that her mother urged her on 





to compel me to do her justice, or she would 
expose me to my father. I did not know 
which way to turn, not daring to tell Lord 
Leigh of the scrape I had got myself into, 

‘« However, I told Mary to meet me in the 
lover’s walk, which had been the trysting- 
place for sweethearts from generation to 
generation, until it obtained the name it still 
bears. It was ours. 

“Mary was there at the appointed time, 
and when I told her it was impossible that I 
could make her my wife, from entreaties she 
turned to threats. She told me in place of 
the love she once had for me only hate re- 
mained. She would go to my father, and do 
me all the injary it was possible for her 
to do. 

‘* My anger was roused ; I caught her as she 
stood there in the moonlight, and my fingers 
fastened around her fair, round neck, until 
her eyes, starting from their sockets, I 
released her, to fall at my feet a sickening 
corpse. 

“To flee from the scene of my fearful 
crime was my first thought, but as the moon 
emerged from a cloud which had temporarily 
obscured her light, her rays fell on a ring, 
which mockingly glittered beneath her beams, 
on the finger of the dead girl. 

“It was my gift,on which my name was 
engraved, and hers. Her mother knew it 
well, so stooping down I tore it from her 
finger, and turned to find I was not alone— 
Lord Leigh had been a witness of my sin. 

“That he would deliver me up to justice 
was my first thought, but when I appealed to 
him, telling him that I was innocent of the 
intention, though the deed was the same, I at 
last prevailed on him to let matters take 
their course, but on the understanding that I 
was to take my father into my confidence, 
and immediately quit England. 

“The girl’s body, I knew, must be shortly 
discovered, but in this I was wrong, for the 
lane being s0 little frequented it was not 
found for over a week. However, feeling in- 
secure whilst I carried about me the ring she 
was wearing at the time, I determined to dis- 
pose of it in such a way as to turn all suspicion 
from myself. 

‘A man named George Hansell, whom I 
knew from Mary herself to have been a former 
lover of hers, was stationed with his regiment 
at Windsor, and to see him before I left the 
country was wy object. I lost no time in 
carrying out my intention, and J had little 
difficulty, under the pretext of carrying some 
message from Mary herself, in gaining an in- 
terview with the young soldier. 

** He told me he had not been long married, 
to which I replied that Mary was soon to be 
married too, and had sent him a keepsake in 
memory of the past. 

“He took it from my hand evidently 
pleased, never even asking my name, uncon- 
scious of the tiny spring which opened to dis- 
play a few threads of my hair and hers 
neatly woven together, and our names on the 
gold within, and then saying he must give her 
something as a wedding-gift, after a short time 
we parted. 

‘* A few hours later I saw the cliffs of Dover 
fade from my view, and although I studied 
the English papers, wherever I was that they 
were obtainable, I could learn nothing further 
than the discovery of the body, but no clue to 
the murderer. 

“Thus two years passed. I felt myself 
secure, for I knew Lord Leigh would never 
betray me, besides hearing from my father 
that the latter had laid him under such obliga- 
tions that to open his lips would to himself 
mean utter ruin. 

‘* I was satisfied, and when, later on,I heard 
that he was travelling in the East for an in- 
definite period I felt doubly secure. 

“It was then that Sorta Hansell thought 
to visit the mother of his old love—being near 


the village—to console her as far as he could, 
knowing, as all did, of the tragic end of the 
latter, when the ring he supposed to have been 
sent to him by the dead aan 


attracted the at- 





tention of the old woman as it glittered on his 
finger. 


‘‘ George was arrested, tried, and convicted, 
Lord Leigh away, ignorant until too late that 
an innocent man had suffered for my crime. 

“ Sypngy Israru.” 


Thus the confession ended. 

But although the name she bore had no taint 
of crime, still Maudie felt she could not 
become the wife of Bertie. 

“The daughter of a non. com. is not a fit 
mate for the nephew of Lord Leigh,” she 
urged, when a short time after Captain 
Beyzone had drawn her sunny head down to 
his broad shoulder, but the latter would hear 
of nothing but that she would be his own 
sweet bride; his aunt and uncle would wel- 
come her into their circle, and to him she was 
all the world beside. 

And so,a few months later, when Maudie 
once more returned to Leigh Park (for she had 
left it for awhile to mi a short time with 
Mrs. Bertrone), it was as the affianced wife of 
Bertie. 

But the children could not believe but that 
her illness was due to seeing the ghost in the 
haunted lane. 


* * * * * 


Many years have passed since then. Gertie 
and Florrie, themselves now beautiful women, 
two other little ones bear the same name, are 
often to be seen at the Park now, when Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Beyzone are on a visit there. 

+ * * * 

The mansion of the former Sir Montague 
Israel has passed to another branch of the 
family; his son, the late Baronet, having died 
abroad some years since, bequeathing all his 
personal property to George Hansell's daughter. 


(THE END.] 








LED INTO EVIL. 


A party of six were gathered in the wide, 
old-fashioned hall at Seaview, the residence of 
Mr. Grant Fairfax, and the most hospitable 
and picturesque abode in all Loamshire, and 
situated on the very bank of the river. 

It was Hallowe'en, and the young people 
who clustered round the leaping fire in the 
grate had tried many a famous spell, which 
their grandmothers had taught them, and in 


which perhaps they had little faith, as they 
laughed in the warm refulgence of the fire- 
glow. 


But now a silence had fallen, and some 
bright, laughing faces were bent over the 
fender, just within which, and exposed to the 
full heat of the burning logs, chestnuts had 


been placed. 

It was the old, old not -peming two, and 
watching them burn side by side, or starting 
back with merry raillery as they sprang apart, 
thereby foretelling that the two for whom they 
had been named would be sundered widely. by 
fate or fortune. 

*“‘T have no lover; must I burn alone?” 
asked a blue-eyed girl, whose fair face and 
stately figure made a very lovely picture for 
the red flames to leap upon. 

‘‘We must procure you one, my sweet 
cousin,” laughed Reah Fairfax, the daughter 
of the house, who stood somewhat apart, with 
the young man to whom her troth was 
plighted, Rex Darrel. ‘‘ Suppose we name for 
you the man whom you will some day love? 
If your love is to be a happy one he will burn 
serenely at your side, as Rex has vowed he 
will at mine,” with a roguish glance toward 
the lover. 

Over the crimson glow of the embers, 
through the space that divided them, Bella 
Eden sent a strange unreadable glance towards 
her cousin. 

That glance wandered from Reah to Rex, 
noted the fact that his hand was laid a 
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moment on the white hand of the ’girl; then, 
with a look, half-pain, half-bitterness in them, 
the blue eyes fell. 

So the nuts were named—two for Rex and 
Reah, two for Vera Glynn and Bob Harris, 
two for Jennie Dent and her distant sweet- 
heart, and lastly, two for Bella and the man 
she was to love. 

The fair beauty, who had laughed so softly 
at the other spells, bent forward to watch the 
chestnuts, with & new gravity on her fair face. 

‘“* My love, my love! ” she whispered, below 
her breath, while a great yearning grew in her 
jovely, azure eyes—‘‘oh, my king love, let 
your heart turn to me for an hour—only one 
little hour !—and I will hold my life as blest ! 
Oh, let me dream you can love me, and I will 
not hate her so—I will not wish her harm !” 

‘“‘ Mr. Darrel, you are going to quarrel with 
Reah. See, you have left her, and leaped into 
the very heart of the fire!” cried Jennie 
Dent, as one of the nuts, bursting with a loud 
noise, did as she had accused Rex of doing. 

The blue eyes of Bella flashed with triumph, 
afid a low, little laugh left her lips. 

She did not see Reah’s hand steal softly out 
and lie confidingly in her lovers, nor hear his 
whisper of devotion. 

She was watching, with a fierce intensity of 
interest, the nuts that had been named for 
her and ‘‘the man whom she would some day 
love.” 

‘‘And there you go, Vera,’’ laughed Bob 
Harris, as another nut bounded in among the 
blazing embers ; ‘‘ and you vowed——” 

‘‘Never mind what I vowed,” Vera broke 
in, with a flush. ‘You seem willing to 
receive consolation for my loss, for you are 
sneaking very close to Jennie,”’ as his own 
namesake turned a couple of times, and then 
lay quiet. 

But Bella Eden and the man she was to 
love—as represented by the brown nuts—re- 
mained side by side, until they became black 
and brittle. 

Bella’s eyes, as she lifted them and met the 
glance of Rex, were bright as stars, and a 
vivid flush stained either cheek. 

‘* My love will love me,” she said, in a low 
pulsing voice. ‘I accept the omen, and shall 
love without a fear.” 

“* While I shall always fear that my lover 
will prove antrue,” laughed Reah. 

And yet, that cold bleak November night, 
she had such faith in him that she could fancy 
the heavens falling rather than his love failing 
her in any future hour. 


* * - * * 


It was springtime, and with the bursting of 
the buds, the green dottings of hillside and 
hollow, the first breaths of the violets, rising 
through the valleys about her home, a strange, 
— conviction had come upon Reah 

airfax. 

It was not that her lover had grown less 
tender towards her—not that he in any way 
neglected her; but she so often came upon 
him and Bella, who seemed too interested to 
observe her a but, seeing her, would 
give him a tender glance of pleading and dart 
away. 

And she noticed that when he was not with 
herself he was always with Bella, laughing, 
chatting, merrier than whefh with any other. 
She noticed many thing, small in themselves, 
which went to swell the first faint doubt until 
it grew into a conviction ; and that conviction 
seemed to still the very pulses of her heart. 

““My lover is no longer wholly mine. I 
share him with my cousin,” she told herself, 
as she sat at her window and watched Rex 
and Bella ride down towards the gates, in the 
warmth of the spring sunshine. 

And when Bella sought her, on returning, 
she found her still there, with a pathetic sort 
of expression in her eyes. 

_ The beautiful blonde, with a long, weary 
sigh, flung herself on her knees beside Reah’s 
chair, and buried her face in her cousin’s lap. 

“You are tired, dear?’ questioned Reah, 
no anger in her heart for this woman whose 





se face had come between herself and her 
over. 

‘‘ Tired?” repeated Bella, while her face 
paled and her lips trembled. ‘ Yes—tired of 
my life, cousin! I am going away to-morrow. 
Let me go, Reah, without a question; let me 
go quietly out of your way, out of your life. 
“1 not—believe me, I did not seek his 
ove!” 

A shiver went over Reah, and one hand 
flew, clenched, to her bosom. Bella’s fair, 
disordered tresses lay like a stream of gold 
over her knee. 

‘It is yours, though? He has told you of 
it?” burst hotly from her lips. ‘‘He has 
spoken of this new love to you, while the old 
love still bound him to me? Bella, tell me— 
has Rex Darrel said he loves you?” 

The fair, flushed face was lifted; the azure 
eyes gave a startled glance into the grey ones 
of the girl she had wronged, and a tide of 
bitterness surged over Bella Eden. 

“He did not mean to,” she began. ‘“‘ We 
were both so miserable—” 

‘Did he tell you he loved you? I want but 
a word. Didhe?” 

** Yes,” 

Reah put aside the crouching figure with 
a steady hand, and stood up, her very lips 
white. 

‘‘Then take him—he is yours!” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘I will free him within an hour!” 

Bella started up in wild affright and clung 
to her cousin. 

‘“Reah, Reah! you will not tell him why? 
Oh, my cousin, spare me!” 

Reah put off the clasping hands as though 
they burned her. 

‘“You have not spared me—nor has he!” 
she said. “ ButI willspare you both. I will 
tell him I have ceased tolove him. I could 
not bear to see him blush with shame.” 

And she left her cousin standing there, with 
flushed face and pulses throbbing high with 
triumph. ; 

“I will win him! Is it worth the lie!” said 
Bella, through shut teeth. 

Then, as a tremor of triumphant delight 
thrilled through her whole being, she left the 
room, the house, and glancing down at the 
folds of her habit, which she had not removed, 
laughed exultantly. 

‘*T will have them saddle her own black 
pony for me, and take a mad gallop. Iam wild 
with delight! I will win my love!” she 
whispered. ; 

And while Reah lay, face downward, on her 
couch, Reah’s shining-black pony was bearing 
Reah’s most deadly enemy fleet and far throngh 
the sunlit silence of the perfect day—bearing 
her with the speed of an antelope to her doom, 
did she not know. 

The sun declined, the shadows slanted, and 
Reah, who had written her cool, brief letter 
of dismissal to Rex, stood with it in her 
hand. 

‘‘T would rather have died than know him 
false,” she Mf, with white, drawn lips. 

At that moment, as her ge éyes dwelt 
on the beauty of the outside world, which 
could be seen so clearly from her window, a 
flying animal in the distance caught them. 

Yes, her own black pony was dashing up the 
drive, with Bella Eden on his back. 

“JT shall learn to hate my cousin,” she 
thought, shudderingly. ‘I will hate her for 
her happiness.” 

Then a ringing cry left her lips, and the hue 
of death spread over her every feature; for, 
almost underneath her very window, the black 
pony stumbled, tried to regain his footing, 
and fell prone in the sunset, kicking out 
madly to free himself of the clinging skirts 
= the crushed and mangled y of the 
girl. 

The servants had also seen, and when Reah 
reached the hall-door, they were bearing poor 
Bella up the steps and into the vast hall, = 
first temptation had come to her. 

There was excitement the greatest for a few 
moments, then Bella was laid on her own couch 
in the pretty chamber she had occupied since, 





one year before, she had come to Seaview, 
having no other home. 

A physician was sent for, but long before 
he got there, they knew that the hours—the 
very moments—of Bella Eden’s life were 
numbered. 

.‘‘ She has sustained severe internal injury,” 
the doctor said, when he had made an exami- 
nation. ‘There is no hove. She must die 
within an hour.” 

As he spoke the beautiful azure eyes opened, 
and the ashen lips moved. 

‘*Reah,” they said, labouredly—* Reah, is it 
true? Isit death?” 

Reah bent over the dying girl, all anger gone 
now, only a great pity in her heart. 

** Dear,” she faltered, ‘let me send for—for 
Rex. I fear—I fear—” 

“« Then, it is true? Iam dying—oh, Heaven, I 
am dying?” 

A moment, during which only the sound of 
Reah’s sobs and the hardly-drawn breaths of 
her cousin broke the silence ; then, with a wild 
despair in her beautiful face, and the death- 
film gathering over her eyes, she half-lifted 
herself from the pillows. 

“Do not send for Rex,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ He 
would not care—he does not love me. Oh, I 
tried to win him—from you—but he was true. 
I thought he might—might learn to—care for 
me—if I could part him—from you. And so 
—I told you—a lie—a lie—to-day, Reah.” 

‘‘ Never mind now, my poor cousin,” said 
Reah, pityingly. ‘Think no more of it; but 
remem ber that your soul is poisoning its wings, 
and Heaven's judgment awaits you.” 

“*T loved—Rex so!” 

Then, after a moment,— 

‘It was the night—we burned the nuts— 
that I first was—tempted to try—to come 
between you. I did try—” 

There was a gurgle, a rush of red blood over 
her lips, a quiver of her whole fair body, and 
Bella Eden was dead. 

“I forgive you, dear,” Reah whispered, as 
she softly closed the lids. ‘‘ You would have 
broken my life, but I forgive you, and pray 
Heaven’s pardon for you. We didnot know that 
Hallowe'en, that our folly would lead you into 
evil.” M. C.F. 








Know ence is valuable as a lever to lift men 
and women to a higher plane of being; but it 
is not in itself the be-all and the end-all of 
existence. The passion for knowing is su- 
perior to the knowledge itself, but both to- 
gether are not sufficient to ensure the welfare 
of a nation, There must also be the desire, 
the effort, and the wisdom so to use the know- 
ledge as to improve and exalt the character, 
and so to cultivate the whole nature of those 
we teach as to make them not only better 
scholars, but better and nobler men and 
women, 


Farm Scenes 1x Germany.—Every foot of 
land is cultivated. ‘Such fields of waving 
grain,” writes a traveller, ‘‘such uninter- 
rupted evidence of the hand of labour, such 
long, stretched out arms of despotic power, I 
never expected to see in any land. It grew 
painful. There was not a square inch left to 
nature; my eyes actually hungered for a way- 
side lane that looked as if it was let alone. 
There is mile after mile of forest, but as one 
passes he sees that it consists of trees planted 
with mathematical precision,” Then comes a 
description of the women field labourers of 
Germany, and these remarks asa summary: 
“Tt is not dark till ten; andaslate as we can 
see are these white women slaves toiling in 
the fields. It ceases to charm, seeing such 
thorough cultivation, when one counts the 
cost. What homes must these barefooted, 
filthy wretches go to at nine o’clock or later 
to leave at sunrise? I asked what wages they 
were paid. ‘ Those best off are under contract 
with the big sugar factories; they have coffee 
before they go out and something warm when 
they return, with ejghty pfennings (tenpence !) 





a day; those who board themselves get a 
mark (a shilling) a day.’ ’’ 
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FACETLA. 


— 


Wauen is a newspaper the sharpest ?— When 
t is filed. 

Waerern are a policeman and a rainbow 
alike? Both are tokens of peace, and mele 
appear after a storm 

A HEALTH journal says that you ought to 
take three-quarters of an hour for dinner. It 
is also well to add a few vegetables and a piece 
of meat. 

A man may forget home, kindred, friends, 
and almost everything else; but he never or - 
gets the first time he went toa barber's shop 
to be shaved. 

Wire, comfortably in bed: “ William dear, 
wind up my watch, for I always forget.” 
William : ‘‘ I wonder how ye al’ays keep it in 
mind ta forget sae reg"lar.” 

As an hotel clerk was dozing under a mos- 
quito net, and heard the anxious hum of the 
insects around him, he yawningly ejaculated : 
**No admittance behind the bar! ’’—American 
Paper. 

Tue question has lately been raised as to 
whether Bluebeard had any trade or not, and 
a learned archeologist has come to the con- 
clusion that he was undoubtedly a belle- 
hanger. 

More Svuayection or Man. —“ Yes,” she 
said to her bosom-friend, “I always obey my 
husband; but I flatter myself that I have 
something to say about what his command 
shall be.” 

A curLetess West Country girl wrote to her 
adorer thus:—‘ Don’t come to see me any 
more just yet, John, for father has been hav- 
ing his boots half.soled and two rows of nails 
around the toes.” 

Miss Sarre (encouragingly) : “ Your step 
suits mine exactly, Mr. Robinson.” Mr. 
Robinson (nervously): “‘ So delighted to hear 
you say.s0, Miss Sharpe! I know I’m sucha 
wretched waltzer.”’ 

New Vantety or Appirs.—Said a boy to a 
larger one eating an apple: ‘‘ Will ye gi’ mea 
bite?’’ “Naw,” discouragingly. ‘ Will ye 
gi’ me the core?”’ ‘‘ There ain't goin’ to be 
no core,” annihilatingly. 

Aw old toper sneered at a young man for 
wearing a red bouquet at his button-hole, at 
which the young man retorted: ‘I'd sooner 
wear it at my button-hole than on the end of 
the nose as you wear yours ” 

“Sex here, my friend,” said a sharp 
stockbroker to a customer, “I'll just give 
you a few ‘points,’ as the paper of pins 
remarked to the man who sat down on it.” 
The customer got badly stuck on the “‘ points.” 

“‘ Wuere is the man who would not rather 
be right than be premier?” cried a political 
orator, to which one of the crowd replied: 
* Oh, that fellow has been dead a long time, 
and he was awful lonesome, too, long before he 
died!” 

Brotner (to his bright and loving sister) : 
“Sis, what do you think of my marrying 
that pretty Miss Peachbloom?’’ Sister (with 
& contemptuous toss of her head): “ Absurd !” 
Brother (reflectively): ‘‘ By Jove, that’s odd. 
Do you know, Sis, that that’s just what she 
said.” 

“T am not pleased with your selections. 
You play too much dirge music,” said a 
manager to the leader of an orchestra; “ be- 
sides, your men don't play with any larrup- 
tarrup. You need more guff.” The leader 
has ever since been trying to find ont the 
meaning of the novel music terms used by his 
manager. 

Asa couple of tramps were drinking in a 
country tap-room, one of them said to the 
other: “I say, Scharfer, what could be better 
than a glass of whisky and water, with plenty 
of the whisky and very little of the water?” 
‘“* Well, Reupin,”’ reptied Scharfer, ‘‘ I dinks as 
two glasses of whisky. and no vater at all 
would pe moosh petter.”’ 








As an over-dressed dandy went limping 
along the street, a bystander said to a friend: 
‘“ What makes that fellow walk so curiously ? 
Is he tipsy?” ‘Oh, no,” answered the 
friend; “he is not tipsy, but his shoes are 
‘tight’!” ; 

Cierk (to‘seedy stranger, who had just 
registered): Have a room?” §.§S.: ‘ No.” 
Clerk: ‘‘ Dinner, I suppose?”’ 8. 8.: ‘Not at 
all. I only wanted to arrive. It’s a good 
many years since I have arrived at a hotel, 
and if you've no objection I will simply arrive. 
Good morning!” 

Aveustvus dared at last to squeeze Angelica’s 
hand the other night, but was completely 
overwhelmed when she began tocry. ‘' Have 
I offended you, Miss Angelica?” he asked, 
in anguish. ‘‘N-n-o!” she said brokenly, 
between her sobs; ‘‘but I wish, if you are 
going to make love to me, you’d take the other 
hand. I've g-got a r-ring on that one.” 

Sue and he had been listening to the music 
of the insect world. ‘‘ Arthur,” she exclaimed, 
breaking the noisy silence, ‘‘ how delightful, 
and yet how sad, is the monotonous chorus of 
those toadstools!” ‘ Toadstools, my dear?” 
replied Arthur, ‘‘I think you mean crickets.” 
“ Yes, crickets, that’s what _I mean. I knewit 
was something to sit on.” 

Brown (testily): ‘“ What does that young 
snip of a cadet want fooling around here every 
night?” Mrs. Brown (mildly): ‘‘ Oh, I expect 
he comes to see Cora. She said he was teach- 
ing her the military drill.” Brown (tartly) : 
‘“ Humph! I should think he was. From what 
I saw to-night as I passed the parlour, I 
should aay they were practising the call to 
arms.” 

* You don't ride horseback as much as you 
did earlier in the summer, Mr. Swell,” said 
Miss Sweetness. “ Naw, I’ve given it up, don’t 
cher know?” replied Mr. Swell. “It’s getting 
too deuced common, you know. Any cad can 
ride horseback nowadays, you know.” ‘“ Who 
has that beautiful horse that you used to 
ride?” ‘ The sheriff has got him, don’ cher 
know, and the cad won’t give him back.” 

Macistrate: “ You are accused of keeping 
a dog withont a license.”” Owner: “ Well, 
but, yer honour, the dog never had a license.” 
Magistrate: ‘‘ Then you will be compelled to 
take out one for him now.” Owner: ‘I don’t 
believe the dog cares whether he has a license 
or not.” Magistrate: “ Well, but I do.” 
Owner: “I can’t for the life of me see why 
you take such an interest in my dog.” 

‘‘Sxo0 !” he exclaimed, as he rushed into 
the village grocery with a newspaper in his 
hand; ‘but Prince Alexander has had to 
abdicate.” ‘ You don't say so!’ replied the 
grocer. ‘Yes; and Bulgaria will now be 
given over to the Czar.” ‘‘ By Jagkson, but 
who'd a thought it! I must send for Bill 
and have him come down here and mark 
them pitchforks and skates up fifteen per 
cent. I’m going to prepare f e wust.” 


Mrs. Minxs: “ Women’s suffrage, indeed ! 
There won’t.be anything of the kind if I can 
help it.’’ Miss Minks: “ But-why not? Just 
think! With a slight change in the’ law, 
women could run for Parliament.’”’ Mrs. 
Minks: ‘‘ Exactly ; and that is why I oppose 
it.” Miss Minks: “Well, I do declare! ” 
Mrs. Minks: “ Yes; I don’t care to havea 
lot of sweet girl candidates buttonholing my 
husband every time he goes out. He is vain 
enough now.” 


Joxes: “ You haven't taken a vacation this 
season?” Smith: “Yes, I have, my boy. 
I've had six weeks’ rest.” J—: “I can’t see 
how you have; you haven’t been out of town.” 
S—: ‘No; but the girl who plays on the 
piano opposite my house has been away on a 
six-weeks’ vacation.” J—: “Oh!” S—: 
“Yes; and she came home last night. I 
heard her at it this morning.” J—: “So 
your vacation is ended?” S8—: “Not at all! 
I'm going away for six weeks. That gives me 
twelve weeks of rest for this year—sort of 
doubling up, as it were.” 





“TI am writing a novelette,” said an author 
toa friend. “ Why do you call it a novel- 
ette?” ‘ Because it isn’t a novel yet.” 

Tux young lady who habitually uses powder 
on her cheeks is in danger of having them 
blasted. 

Wuat is the difference between the North 
and South Pole ?—Why,.a world of difference, 
to be sure. 

Canpor.—Insulted Gentleman : “ Youarein. 
debted to my cowardice, you young scoundrel, 
that I don’t knock you down.” 

“Spranine of the manufacture of rings,’ 
said a young lady, can anybody tell me the 
—_ ot the jeweller who ‘made the welkin 
ring ” 

Courtrrman (talking with his lawyer about 
his first case): ‘“‘ You know I am an honest 
man—my life long I never employed 
a lawyer.” 

A watcn and clock company having failed, 
one of the creditors remarked that “they 
would have an awful time winding up their 
business. 

A Country editor says that if there were a 
lot of dynamite bombs in his office, he 
‘should be willing to have them go anywhere 
except off.” 

“Do you call yourself a water spout?” 
said an inebriated auditor to a temperance 
lecturer. ‘‘ No,’ replied the lecturer; ““I am 
one degree ahead of that. I am a water 
spouter |!” 

“You little rascal, what are you doing with 
that cigar?” exclaimed a father, addressing 
his scn. ‘‘ Ma said if I hit the cat again she'd 
make me ‘smoke;’ an’ I hit her again; an’ 
I’m smoking.” 

‘Tre loss of my husband completely un- 
nerved me,” said a lady to a neighbour who 
had been recently afflicted herself. “ Yes, 
dear, and the loss of my husband completely 
un-man-ed me,” 

- Crry Eprror (to Reporter) : “‘ How thick is 
the ice on the mill-pond, Robinson?” Re- 
porter: “About an inch.” City Editor: 
* Well, I saw a little boy going in that direc. 
tion with a pair of skates slung over his 
shoulder. You had better saunter down that 
way.’’ Reporter: “Shall I stop him from going 
on the ice?” City Editor (with intense 
scorn): ‘ Stop—him—from—going—on—the 
ice!” (Turning to os tube.) “ Cashier, 
pay off Robinson and discharge him!” 

DerermineD TO Have No More Qvarret- 
Inc —‘‘Matilda,” said Mr. Seagrave, ‘*1 — 
at Johnson’s for an hour last week, I 
could not help noticing how nicely they get 
along. No quarrelling or bickering like weare 
continually having.” ‘ Well, then, let us act 
the same. It is very foolish to quarrel,as we 
do.” “Right, Matilda. I will gramble no 
more at your cooking ; and if you want anew 
dress just go and get it.” ‘‘ Thank you, John. 
Bat I'll do without the dress, so that you can 
buy a coat and a hat. I’m sure we'll be much 
happier after this.” ‘Yes, Matilda; it re- 
minds me of our old courting days.’ ‘* Well, 
let us have supper, John; I’m afraid it isn't 
very good, but I’d do better after this.” 
“That's all right, Tilly; but say, these bis- 
cuits remind me of clock-weights.”’ ‘“‘ They’re 
as good as anybody's biscuits.” ‘ My mother 
wouldn't have insulted a hog with such chunks 
of kiln-dried dongh as this,.”” ‘* Your mother ! 
Always your mother! I don’t believe she knew 
any more about biscuits than the dog knows 
about palmistry.” ‘Silence,woman! Don’t 
dare to speak of my mother in that way. 
Hand over some of your petrified pies.” 
“ You mean old wretch, those pies are too good 
for you!” “Oh, yes; and I s'pose this 
butter’s too good for me,eh? Where did you 
get it,anyhow? It’s stronger than Samson at 
the mill. If you'd quit galumping around 
town talking to all the old women you can find, 
and put in more time in the house, perhaps & 
man would feel less like a sackful of old iron 
when he’d finished eating. Quit snivelling, 
and hand over the jam.” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. | MISCELLANEODS. 


Tur accouchement of Princess Beatrice 
(Princess Henry of Battenberg), at Windsor 
Castle, on fhe 23rd November, has created 
quite & stir among the Royal Family, the 
interesting event taking place at five o’clock 
in the August Tower, which is situated in the 
immediate vicinity of the apartments occupied 
by Her Majesty. 

The Princess is attended by Dr. John Wil- 
liams, Sir William Jenner (physician in ordi- 
nary to the Queen), and Dr. James Reid. Her 
Royal aay sta and the infant Prince are pro- 
gressing favourably. The Mayor of Windsor 
proceeded to the Palace at noon, and through 
General Sir H. F. Ponsonby and Major Bigge, 
tendered his congratulation on behalf of the 
Corporation to the Queen and Princess. 

Telegramts announcing the happy termina- 
tion of the Princess’s illness were despatched 
to the members of the Royal family, who re- 
plied, felicitating the Queen and her Royal 
Highness. By command of Her Majesty the 
bells of St.-George’s Chapel and St. John’s 
Church were rung, and a Royal salute was 
fired in the Long Walk in the afternoon. 

Lorp and Lapy Rosesery, with the Duke of 
Manchester, have reached Bombay, where 
they were well received, and are now going 
through a round of enjoyments. 

Hentorrorr, says a good authority on 
fashions, ig more worn than ever. In cash- 
mere or cloth it is adopted for winter gowns, 
and combines very happily with the undyed 
furs that are worn this year. The bonnet 
matches the dress, when the latter is in helio- 
trope, and usually proves becoming. For 
evening dress, however, it is still more popn- 
lar, and will be largely adopted for dancing 
dresses through the winter. A very lovel 
dinner gown has just been designed by a well- 
known firm in old Bond-street, which vies 
with Paris houses in attracting the custom 
of Queens and Princesses all over Europe. 
The materials of this beautiful dress are 
white ottomanand stamped velvet. The skirt 
and train are edged with a broad band of 
beaver fur, and some of this fur is to be in- 
troduced into the bodice. It is difficult to 
convey any idea of a dress by verbal descrip- 
tion, since the great secret of success lies in 
the mode of draping. Folds can be inter- 
preted only by the pencil, or by the sculptor'’s 
art. The pen is powerless before the elabora- 
tions of modern millinery. 





Her Majesty’s Ministers, at least most of 


them, are taking a well-earned rest, as the fol- 
lowing summarised statement of their move- 
ments will show. Lord Salisbury remains at 
Hatfield. Lord Iddesleigh, who had not had the 
opportunity of taking a rest since the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, will have left town by 
the time this reaches our readers for a length- 
ened sojourn at his country residence, Pynes, 
Exeter. Mr. Stanhope has left town for 
Revesby Hall, Lincoln, where he will remain 


some time. The Lord Chancellor has gone to | 


the Woodlands, Stanmore. Lord Cranbrook 
is at present staying at Hemsted Park, Staple- 
hurst. Mr. W. H. Smith has gone to Henley- 
on-Thames. Mr. A. J. Balfour, who has been 
elected Lord Rector of St. Andrews, will spend 
Christmas in Scotland. Lord Cross and Lord 
Randolph Churchill remain in town for the 
present. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has re- 
turned to Ireland to resume his official duties 
at Dublin Castle. 

We were very sorry to learn that Mr. Charles 
Hallé, the well-known pianist and musical 
director, has been confined to his bed at his 
residence in Manchester by an attack of 
pleurisy and congestion of the lungs, resulting 
from a cold canght whilst taking part in a 
concert at Bradford. The attack was, how- 
ever slight, and at the time of writing Mr. 
Hallé was making favourable progress, All 
his engagements for the present have been 
abandoned, but it is hoped that in about ten 
days he will be able to resume them. 


Tue Coal and Wine Dues last year produced 
£450,000 net, and that was equivalent to a sum 
of fourpence in the pound on the rateable | 
value of London. The gross receipts were. 
£567,000, but there was a drawback allowed on | 
all coals exported from the port and on coals | 
carried beyond the boundary. That left! 
£450,000 net, which had been applied for | 
public improvements. 


CuererinG Prison Facts.—The annual cost of | 
our local prisons prior to the year 1877, when 
these establishments were transferred to Go- 
vernment, fell but a trifle short of half a mil- | 
lion sterling, which, allowing for increase of 
population, would now represent, = 
speaking, about £750,000 per annum. Suc | 
has been the steady diminution in crime, how- | 
ever, that last year the cost had fallen to less | 
than half that sum, being only £365,800. This | 
altered condition of things has naturally de- 
manded, in many instances, new arragements | 
for the appropriation of prison charities, and 
a draft scheme, intended to be a model for! 
this purpose, is now under the consideration | 
of the Government. It is officially stated that 
there is now only one prison imEngland which 
has not in connection with ft one of those | 
societies for the aid of discharged prisoners to 
the good effect of whose lakours, when judi- | 
ciously directed, the Commissioners of Prisons | 
bear unequivocal testimony. 





Two men—the tiller of the soil, the toiler 
for the bread of life—these are in their duty, be 
out of it who may. These two in all their 
degrees I honour; all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it listeth. 


SHattow men believe in their luck, believe 
in circumstances : It was somebody’s name, or 
he happened to be there at the time, or it was 
so then, and another day it would have been 
otherwise. Strong men believe in cause and 
effect. : 

Anevish of mind has driven thousands to 
suicide, anguish of body, none. This proves 
that the health of the mind is of far more 
consequence to our happiness than the health 
of the body, although both of them are deserv- 
ing of much more attention than either of 
them receives. 


Lanavacr-Maxers. — The language.making 
instinet of very young children, which, in 
Mr. Horatio Hale’s opinion, furnishes the sola- 
tion for the puzzling question of the origin of 
tongues, is curiously shown among the children 
reared in Shaker families. They have, accord- 
ing to the evidence of those acquainted with 
the subject, many verbs and nouns, appa- 
rently of their own creation, and unlike any 


| known dialect. The words are usually singu- 


larly ugly and unpleasant to any one with a 
sensitive ear. 


Proprtmatina Nomprr Ont.—An Arab widow 


; who has a chance to marry again visits her 
‘first husband’s grave the night before. the 
| second marriage takes place, where she kneels 
;and prays him not to be offended at her for 
PERFECTION does not exist ; to understand it taking another husband. But, as a guarantee 
is the triumph of human intelligence ; to desire against any failure of her prayers to appease 
to possess itis the most dangerous kind of the deceased, she takes along with her a donkey 
madness. | laden with water, and saturates the grave, a 
Ir is more than a worhan’s love that moves froceeding-which is calculated to keep the dead 
us in a woman’s eye—it seems to be afar off, husband cool under the most aggravating cir- 
mighty love that has come near to us and made | cumstances. 
speech for itself there. Prayine Carpvs.— An official return just 
Fouty consists in the drawing of false con- issued gives some interesting information 
clusions from just principles, by which it is about the manufacture of playing cards in 
distinguished from madness, which draws just | England. At present there are nineteen manu- 
conclusions from false principles. | facturers in the United Kingdom, who pay a 
He deserves disappointment who gives with 


GEMS. 


| Hicense of twenty shillings, and who produced 


the hope of return. The object of conferring | &ight hundred thousand packs last year. This 
a benelit 


should be good of the receiver, with- | 
out regard to any collateral advantage to 


ourselves. | 


A man who works beyond the surface of 
things, though he may be wrong himself, yet 
he clears the way for others and may chance | 
to make even his errors subservient to the | 


’ cause of truth. 


! 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





German Mustarp.—This will keep a year. ! 
Eight tablespoonfuls of mustard, four table- | 
spoonfuls each of salt and white sugar,.a salt- | 
spoonful of cayenne, four tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, the juice of one raw onion (a 
large onion squeezed through a lemon’ 
squeezer) and mix with vinegar. | 

Toasrep Porarozs.—Cut whatever number | 
may be needed of cold boiled potatoes into | 
slices lengthwise, about a quarter of an inch | 
thick; dip each slice in flour, and lay them |! 
between a wire toaster. Have the fire clear, ! 
and when both sides are nicely browned lay | 
the slices on a hot dish, put a piece of butter | 
on each, and season with pepper and salt. 


Warnut Caxe.—Three cups of prepared 
flour, one cup of butter and two of sugar, four 
eggs, one cup of cold water, two even cupfuls 
of English walnut kernels cut into small bits ; 
cream butter and sugar, add the beaten yolks, 
the water, then the flour and whipped whites 
alternately, last of all the nuts. Mix 
thoroughly, and bake in small tins, or ina 
larger mould, in one that has a funnel in the 
centre. J 





did not meet the demand of the English card- 
player, so half as mary again were imported 
from Austrian and American makers. The 
stamp duty imposed on those cards is now a 
fairly important source of revenue. Last year 
it amounted to nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds. 


Wauere Kissinc 1s Unknowy.—As a sign of 
affection, kissing was unknown to the Aus- 
tralians, the New Zealanders, the Papuans, 
the Esquimaux and other races. The Poly- 
nesians and the Malays always sit down when 
speaking to a superior. The inhabitants of 
Mallicollo, an island in the Pacific Ocean, 
show their admiration by hissing ; the Esqui- 
manux pull a person's noseas a compliment ; a 
Chinaman puts on his hat where we should 
take it off, and among the same curious 
people a coffin is considered as a neat and ap- 
propriate present for an aged person, espe- 
cially if in bad health. 


Service is one of the conditions of society. 
It is due from all to all in different ways, and 


the more fully and heartily it is given the more * 


happily and permanently will social life pro- 
gress. Sofar from service beinga mark of degra- 
dation, itis the very markof nobility,and hewho 
refuses to render it, whatever be his talents, or 
power, or wealth, or education, is the true ob- 
ject of contempt. It is very often the case 
that this service is bought and sold, and, where 
the terms of the contract are fair on both sides 
and honoured by both, it is as purely a busi- 
ness matter as the purchase of goods, their 
delivery and payment. There is no question 
of superiority or inferiority, no mark of au- 
thority or subjection in the one case any more 
than in the other. ~* 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Laura Bett.—Clip them carefully onc> a month. 
W. T.—We cannot oblige you. 

Constance. —Yes, 

M. N.—December 2, 1851, fell on a Tuesday. 

T. L,—Trim the rose bushes before the frost sets in. 


H. A—We would willingly read it and give you a 
decision. 


M. H.—1. Through an. intimate friend of the Lord 
Mayor. 2, It is.a matter of taste. 


Pepper. —The 12th August, 1827, came on a Sanday; 
the 2nd of January, 1842, also on a Sunday. 


CHarces.—The limit is different in different corps, 
=> we believe is the oldest. Young men are pre- 
e 


Movantsc Mary.—The father cannot prevent the 
which could b3 solemnized quite legally at the 


marriage, 
office of the registrar of marriages. 


J. J.—There are several spas, but which of them 
is famous for the particular di you tion we are 
not aware. We will inquire, and let you have an early 
answer. 


Essiz.—A fair journeyman carpenter, of intelligence 
and character, is sure of work in any growing 
town, and, if he has any business ability, can easily tak > 
contracts and become a contractor and er. 


Maco1sr.—Perhaps some of our readers can tell you 
where the following lines occur :— 
“ Thou like a spirit, hovering above, 
Guardest me still, wherever I rove.” 


E. M.—You display so much insincerity and levit 
that our advice to you would be not to marry at all. 
When these gentlemen find out how they have been 
tricked, we think they will agree with us. 


W. D.—When a gentleman pospeses a 
young lady may be pretty sure pects balaret It 
she has an ov g desire to accept the proposal, 
she may be p' sure that she reciprocates the love. 
i) Rasisawanay > Cian engme perfect in order to 
love him, 


F. F.—It would bea good plan to ey > an invita- 
tion from some othergentleman. Your friend certainly 
treats with scant courtesy. He msy be merely 
enter himself, with no intention of marrying 
you. We would advise you not to waste your time with 
one who has no serious intentions. It is time ior you 
to show a little independence. y 


G. G.—Do not submit to the young man’s exac- 
tions, but show more independence. If you do not 
he will lose his respect for you and never marry 
you. We advise you to assert yourself and panes 
other company, and let him feel and know that he 
will lose you unless he proposes and attends you more 
politely. 

M. T.—From your own account you have acted in a 
manly way. You should have visited your betrothed 
at once and offered her a full explanation. She would 
probably have accepted it, and given you a full oppor- 
tunity to vindicate yourself in the eyesof all. It is 
not too late to do this, and we advise you to return 
home at once. Your conduct in leaving gives colour 
to the belief that the aspersions of your charaster are 
trae. 


CO. C.—Unless your weddiog-day is already fixed, it is 
not necessary for you to do anything at present. By 
being affectionately attentive to your mother you may 
soothe her into acquiescence with your own wishes. 
But if that should prove to be impossible, your marriage 
might put an end to her objections. Irritable and 
nervous persons often accept the inevitable with sur- 
prising resignation. 

A. H.—The fickleness of the young man is the cause 
of the breaking of the eng: ent, if there ever was 
one. From what you say of he seems to be just the 
kind of person to pretend to have been engaged, under 
the supposition that it would enhance his importance 
in the eyes of the girls of his acquaintance. He is 
evidently a selfish and trifilpg man, whom your friend 
should have as little as possible to do with. 

M. P. 8.—Crows do not destroy grass. The supposi- 
tion that they do arises out of the following circum- 
stance : In se for the grubs which are concealed 
in the earth, and which are supported by eating the 
roots of the grass, the crow pulls at the stem of the 
grass with his bill, and when the grass comes up, the 
crow knows that there are under it insects which have 
destroyed its roots, and in this way detects them ; but 
if the stem of grass is firm, the crow goes to another 
tuft, and proceeds in the same manner. 

@. F. F.—The showers of frogs, which are often re- 
ported as taking plice, are accounted for as follows ;— 
It is generally about the month of August, and often 
after a season of drought, that these hordes of frogs 
make their appearance; the animals have been hatched, 
and quitted their tadpole state and native pond. Find- 
ing the fields hot and parched, they seek the coolest 
and places, and conceal themselves under 
clods and stones, where, on account of their dusky 
colour, they escape notice. When the rain descends, 
they come forth in hundreds from their hiding-places, 
and hence are suppose? to have fallen to the earth in a 
shower. As regards fishes being found on land after a 
severe rain storm, they are supposed to be swept out of 
rivers or ponds by the violence of the winc, being at the 
time near the surface of the water. 








D. D.—1. Handwriting fair. Practice will improve it. 
2. Ruby’s is very dark brown, not very fine; Eva's nut 
brown, ani very fine, 


F. K.—John Brown was hung at Charleston, United 
S:ates, in December, 1859. ‘Cook was not executed 
until some time after that date. 


C. P.—Yes, sullenness may be predicated of inan!- 
mate objects. Fr instance, Pope says :— 
“* No cheerful breez3 this sullen reg'on knows; 
The dreadful east is all the wind that blows.” 


B. G.—We advise you to stick to your present 
employment and not come to London. We would re- 
commend you to take light housework in a good family 
A = do elect to come to London. You write very 
nicely. 


H. 8. P.—Tae behaviour of this gentleman does not 
— us with confidence. We k that you had 
better dismiss him. When he is ready to marry let him 
come to see you, but not before. We advise you to be 
pretty severe with him. 


J. J.—You are too young to entertain a pena with 
a view to ma’ and we do not think that your next- 
door neighbour is very judicious. You had better not 
think of beaus for two or three years to come. You 
had better decline an intruduction. 

Vrotante.—It usually consists of tea, coffee, bread 
and butter, some cake, jum, &c, according to the 
season. The cups are put on a large tray with the tea 
and coffee pots, and distributed when filled by the 
servant. Moderate writing. 


PARTING WORDS, 


They round him at the door, 
His ones and dear— 
As they had often done before— 


His parting words to hear. 

“ God-byg,” he said ; ‘‘ but it shall be 
All day a sweet delight, 

To think what welcomes wait for me 
When I come home to-night !” 


He kissed each bright and smiling face— 
Each glad tle 


‘als ve's 

And for his wife had love's embrace, 
Then from their sight was gone. 

But peace went not with him away, 
No clouds their home o’ercast, 

While all the duties of the day 
Grew lighter as it passed. 


For when the moments come to part, 
tendernestes 


Our 

Safe k g in the faithful heart 
Our leaves behind. 

And surely in the Book above, 
The angel scribe records 

The story of such holy love, 
And such sweet, parting words! 


D. B. W. 


M. C.—It would be advisable, unless you are 
pene vf acquainted with the art of dyeing, to take 
the article toa practical dyer. To give you a 

for the dyeing solution desired, it would be first neces- 
sary for us to know te nature of the goods, whether 
cotton, woollen, or silt, as each is prepared in a different 
way. 

E. E. H.—John Wesley, ina sermon on dress, made 
use of the follo ex m: ‘ Certainly this is a 
duty, nota sin. Cleanliness is indeed next to godli- 
ness.” B.con, in Book IL. of his “Advancement of 
Learning,” published in 1605, uttered a somewhat simi- 
lar sentiment: ‘‘ Cleanliness of body was ever esteemed 
to proceed from’a due reverence to God.” 


L. C.—Until you can obtain a proper introduction to 
the y lady you must wait. You are very , 
Nearly all young persons go through a similar experi- 
ence. When you are a few years older you will smile 
when you recall writiag a letter to us. A+k your 
mother's advice Probably when you become acquainted 
with the young lady your passion for her will vanish. 
Do not make any show of your feelings, or you will be- 
come ridiculous. 


T. B.—The ship-worm, so called because It bores into 
ship timbers, is really the teredo, and was once thought 
to be a worm because its body looks worm-like. I+ is 
covered with a shally coat and is ded as a moll 


Moture Daruixc.—l. The 15th of February, 1868, 
fell on a 2. Duncan means “atro:g,” Helena 
“alluring,” Annie —, 8. Fair writing. 4. For 
chapped hands see “‘ Household Treasures” last week. 
E. S.—1. The name is in all bability Eoglish, a 
corruption of Figgis, but there is no certainty in sur- 
names. 2. Use oatmeal in the water, and apply 
tre ea at night on going to bed. 38. On the contrary, 
efic’ 


J. G —The lines :— 
“ For all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest of these: ‘It might have been.’”’ 
occur in one of Whittier's poems, entitled “Maud 
Muller,” line 105. 


E. M. G.—Tae Atlantic cable was laid from Ireland 
to Newfoun in August, 1858. But the cable 
worked only a few weeks. Efforts were at once begun 
to lay another cable, but were not attended with 
success until 1866, when the first of the ocean cables 
now in use was laid. 


the’ young ee Pend oer | 

jeman ur au 
album. He erill doubtless feel beneuren b ee te 
quest. 2. Your handwriting is good erough for the 
position of a copyist, although you will’find it very 
irksome and poorly-paid work. 


A. A.—The only way in which you can obtain the 
coat-of-arms desired is to refer toa book on heraldry and 
dic Even then you will find it a rather 
difficult task, as there are several branches of the 
family bearing your name, each one of which may have 
different quarterings, motto, &c. 


W. D.—It would be periectl, ee to ask the father 
of your lady-love for her band, us showing that you 
= him. It is not at all likely that you will fiad it 
a difficult task to Bw his you 

a man of gool character, and fi 
weighty responsibilities of matrimony. 
O. W.—The cutting down or pruning of grape vines 
should be done as soon as the fall of the leaf in autumn, 
although any time when the frost is not in the > 
jammer My 


are 
to assume the 


ally Every 
acts as a lung to the plants, and, unless gne has experi- 
ence, the safest plan is to avoid any summer pruning 
ex just pinching the extreme ends of shoots after 
the fruis has acquired the siz of large shot, and taking 
away all suckers. 


Grace.—It will not do for a ng lady to up 
e tleman she is Pont 4 ” 


gen ve she loves and 

another wh respects. Obedience 

is the law of family life, but s obedience cannot be 
demanded when it wou other laws of nature 


dent that you cannot truly r 

to your parents their m'stake cor cerning the character 

of the gentleman who has gained your love, showing 

— that the reports are the result of some idle gossip's 
gue. 


C. C. W.—The “ Cabalistic letters O. K. K B W.P.,” 


kiss before we ” written by Robert Dodsley, a poor 
of town of N who com- 
worth remembering. I: was the 


shop 
tendance, turned back from the 
intending thereby to ask for the one piece she 
had forgotten t» purchase. The yong eee pars 
over the counter and acc>pted the invitation li y: 
A. V.—Y.ou should ascertain at oncs whether this 
young gentleman is a suitor for your hand, and if he is 
not, you should waste no more time with him. Your 
parents should speak to him and ng Se at once 
either to a dec'aration and proposal, or missal. He 
has treated you very unkindly, and his references to 
your and wrinkles are simply heartless and dis- 
eonte We think, however, that you over-estimate 
e effect of you~ age upon your appearance, and that 
all that you need is to be relieved of the uncertainty 
which this young man’s p2rsistent attentions, unaccom- 
panied by a marriage engagement, have caused. 








regar 
It feeds on the wood as it bores into it, and when it is 
about half way in it covers the sides of the hole with a 
slimy matter which hardens into a shell. Oae pecu- 
liarity of the teredo is that it makesa hole for itself, 
and never cuts into another hole, though the spaces 
between are so thin as to be likened to a — comb. 
The bottoms of vessels are usually copper-plited to 
prevent the ravages of the teredo. It is greyish white, 
and generally six or e‘ght inches long. 

G. H. W.—Hard cider kept ia a warm kitchen in 
wintar, and exposed to the hot sun in summer, will 
become excellent vine Another plan is to mix 
cider and honey, in proportion of one pound of 
honey toa = of cider, and let it stand in a vessel 
for four or fiva months. Vinegar is rendered colourless 


| by adding fresh-burned bone-black, six ounces to a 


gallon, and letting it stand for two or three days to 
clear. The most ordinary cider will make table’ 
vinegar if managed as follows: First draw the cider 
into a cask that has had vinegar in it before ; then put 
some of the a) that have been pressed into it. Set 
the whole in the eun, and in a week or ten days draw lt 


_ off into another cask. 
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